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POLITICAL. 





HOW THE NEW YORK SENATE WAS CAPTURED. 
THE Hon. MATTHEW HALE, 
Forum, New York, April. 
OON after the election of 1891, David B, Hill, then Gover- 


nor of New York, announced in an interview that only 
cowardice would prevent the Democrats from having a major- 
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itv in the newly elected State Senate, although the unofficial 
returns from the thirty-two senatorial districts showed the 
election of seventeen Republicans, one Independent Republi- 
can, and fourteen Democrats. 

Claims were made that in four districts, in which Republicans 
were said to be elected, irregularities of one kind or another 
had been committed which would give the seats to the Demo- 
cratic candidates. In the 27th District it was claimed that the 
Republican candidate, Sherwood, who had received nearly 
1,700 plurality, was ineligible because of his holding a city 


office. In the 25th District it was claimed that because of 
errors in the distribution of the ballots among the election 
districts, votes cast for the Republican candidate, who had 
received a plurality of about 1,400, should be thrown out suffi- 
cient in number to give the election to his Democratic oppo- 
nent. In the 16th District it was claimed that there had been 
irregularities which would justify the conversion of a Republi- 
can plurality of 600 into a Democratic plurality. In the 15th 
District it was claimed that, owing to certain marks upon some 
of the Republican ballots, and other irregnlarities, a sufficient 
number should be rejected to convert the Republican plurality 
of sixty-eight into a Democratic plurality of fourteen. 

In each of these four senatorial districts there was one 
county in which a majority of the Board of Supervisors (who 
constitute the Board of County Canvassers) were Democrats. 
In each of these counties this Democratic bi «rd took steps to 
have the Democratic claim against the Republican senatorial 
candidate brought before the State Canvassing Board. The 
board in Steuben County (27th District) passed resolutions 
declaring Sherwood to have been ineligible, and attached thers’ 
with affidavits and other papers, to the officia! return which it 
transmitted to Albany. The board of Onondaga County (25th 
District) is belived to have sent some extraneous matter to the 
State Board in order tosecure the giving of a certificate to the 
Democratic candidate. The Rensselaer County Board (16th 
District) sent in a protest against the election of the Republi- 
can candidate, alleging irregularities at various election districts. 
In the 15th District, composed of the counties of Dutchess, 
Columbia, and Putnam, the Democratic board of Dutchess 
continued in session until after the boards of the other two 
counties had completed their work, and then passed a resolu- 
tion declaring the result so as to give the Democratic candi- 
date a plurality, and sent a certificate and statement to the 
State Board signed by its chairman, and one Mylod as secre- 
tary pro tem., which is known as the Mylod certificate. 

By December Ist it appeared that the State Board intended 
to consider all these claims and protests; and counsel in 
behalf of the Republican State Committee made application 
December Ist to Justice Edwards, of Hudson, for an order 
that the State Board should show cause why a mandamus 
should not issue restraining them from considering the reso- 
lution of the Steuben Board as to Sherwood’s eligibility, or any 
other document bearing on the election in that District except 
the statement of votes cast ; a second order to show cause why 
it should not be restrained from considering or acting upon 
the Mylod certificate of the Dutchess Board; and for a third 
order requiring the Dutchess Board to show cause before Jus- 
tice Barnard at Poughkeepsie why it should not be recon- 
vened and compelled to correct the statement by which it had 
counted out the Republican candidate. All these orders were 
granted, as were similar orders by Justice Landon, on Decem- 
ber 2, requiring the State Board to show cause before Justice 
Edwards why they should not refrain from considering any- 
thing but the certified returns from the 16th and 25th Dis- 
tricts. 

Pursuant to these orders, counsel for the parties appeared 
before Justice Edwards at Hudson, December 5, and, in accord- 
ance with Justice Edwards’s wishes, Republican counsel offered 
to make a stipulation whereby the cases could be carried to 
the Court of Appeals. Mr. Maynard, the Deputy Attorney- 
General, as one of the counsel for the State Board, stated that, 
while personally approving the stipulatlon, he could not sign 
it without authority from the Board. Thereupon the Court 
was adjourned to the City of Albany, at g o'clock, Monday 
morning, December 7. 

Mr. Maynard appeared there with a stipulation ready for 
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signature. By its terms all parties to the various contests 
agreed to have the issues carried to the Court of Appeals for 
decision, and that all proceedings in the State Board should 
be suspended until the decision was reached, “ provided such 
decision was made prior to December 30, 1891, and that such 
canvass shall be completed, and the certificates of the result and 
of election made and issued by the State Board of Canvassers in 
accordance with the decision of the Court of Appeals in these 
cases, tf so made, and also in the 25th District, tn accordance 
with the deciston of the Court of Appeals in this and other 
appeals.” Thereupon orders were made as asked for by the 
relators, and the stipulation was signed by the counsel for all 
parties. The words italicized are especially important in view 
of the subsequent action of the State Board. 

The necessary formalities being hurried through, on the fol- 
lowing morning counsel for all parties appeared before the 
Court of Appeals, and the cases were set down for argument on 
December11. They were argued. Appeals regarding the 25th 
District were hurried through, but were not argued until 
December 15. 

The Court of Appeals consists of seven judges, and at this 
time five of them (Chief Judge Ruger, and Judges Earl, Peck- 
ham, O’Brien, and Gray) were Democrats, and two (judges 
Andrews and Finch) were Republicans. The decisions were 
announced December Ig. 

In the 27th District case, the Court held unanimously that 
the State Board had no jurisdiction to determine the question 
of eligibility, and that, in canvassing the figures and declaring 
the result, they must not consider or act upon any extraneous 
papers orinformation. But the majority of the Court held that 
Sherwood was ineligible, the office of park commissioner being 
an office under a city government; and the Senate being the 
sole judge as to the qualifications of its members, the Court 
simply determined that it would not aid Sherwood. 


(Concluded next week.) 





EVILS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
WILLIAM NELSON BLACK. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, April. 
LL the facts to be gleaned either from history or current 
experience serve to show that municipalities ought to be 
abolished altogether, and their functions turned over to eco- 
nomic agencies. 

Does this proposition sound startling, extreme, revolutionary, 
or sensational? Let us see if it is not really conservative and 
logically democratic. It will be very easy to show that the 
municipality is unnecessary, and if it is further seen that it is 
industrially inefficient and politically corrupt, any plea for its 
perpetuity would be idle. 

Take New York, the chief city of the country, as an illustra- 
tion. She owns her water-works and market buildings. She 
owns, also, all that has not been alienated of the submerged 
lands around Manhattan Island on whichare located the piers, 
and she holds a joint interest in the New York ard Brooklyn 
Bridge. These are all productive works of a kind that, in many 
cities, are owned and controlled by economic agencies. In 
addition to these interests, which will be conceded to be pro- 
ductive without any modification of prevailing industrial and 
financial customs, New York, in common with all other cities, 
paves her streets, builds her bridges and sewers, and performs 
other labor that could easily be turned into economic chan- 
nels, and made to pay well in dividends. 

This is the material situation of New York. There is also a 
moral situation which might be depicted were it necessary to 
the argument. A clergyman of distinguished position, the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, thinks the city fit only for one of the 
dweiling-places of the lost; while a highly respectable daily, 
the Sum#, a journal which places at the head of its columnsa 
statement that compels it to prevaricate twice where it only 
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wishes to prevaricate once, declares, in substance, that she is 
ruled only by angels of light. 

Thus opinions differ; but we know that some of New York's 
most eminent official citizens have been inmates of the State’s 
Prison, and believe that, did the argument require, a consider- 
able case might be made in favor of the devii and Dr. Park- 
hurst. But it is not necessary. It will be sufficient to inquire 
what service the “Commonality” of New York renders the 
public which would not be better rendered were all the in- 
terests in the possession of the said Commonality managed by 
economic agencies. 

Observe, first, the water-front. There the influences of her 
hand have been most mischievously felt, and there we can 
study advantageously the colossal blunder of permitting 
municipal intrusion into productive fields. It furnishes a dis- 
graceful spectacle for a city claiming, and elsewhere displaying, 
a high degree of civilization. The shipping of the port is 
being driven in fleets across the North and East rivers to find 
localities where economic conditions prevail, and Brooklyn 
and New Jersey are the gainers. Thirty years more of munici- 
pal manipulation along the water-front and New York will be 
commercially stranded. 

Look at the great suspension bridge. If we ride across it 
we shall have to pay the highest fare charged for the distance 
anywhere in the metropolitan district. An occasional train of 
cable cars goes creeping across at long intervals. But what 
should we see? We should see elevated railway trains go 
dashing to and fro every thirty seconds, and this is precisely 
what we should iong since have seen, had the bridge been 
managed by economic agencies. The piers are strong enough 
to sustain all the battle-ships of the British Navy, were they 
cantilevered from shore to shore; and how ‘ong would the 
aspersion of structural weakness last, were the bridge in the 
hands of men who would profit by developing its highest 
capabilities? 

For the amount expended on the waterworks, economic 
agents would have given the people of New York a flood of the 
pure water of Lake Champlain or Lake Ontario, in place of 
the dole of dirty stuff they now receive. 

So of the market-houses, the public schools, and the grading 
and paving of streets, and so of the building of bridges and 
sewers, and the cleaning of streets. Even the police duties 
would be far better performed by economic agencies. 

The municipality is a medizval survival, maintained appar- 
ently for no purpose in these enlightened days except to per- 
petuate the undemocratic rule of taxation. It is an ugly 
excrescence On our constitutional system, which the founders 
of the Republic found growing and forgot to prune away. It 
should be the first to fall in the conflict now on between 
political and economic organization. 





RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMER. 
THE Hon. HILARY A. HERBERT, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
North American Review, New York, April. 


R. BLAINE proposed to retain the sugar tax, and release 
it only on the products of such countries as should 
grant us equivalents. But Congress preferred to release duties 
on sugar, and arm the President with the threat to not only 
reimpose duties on this article, but also to tax the hides, tea, 
and coffee of such nations as should refuse to reciprocate. 
This scheme was adopted, and the new markets, it was under- 
stood, were to be found chiefly in the countries to the south of 
us. It was a complete programme: the home market for the 
manufacturer, new markets abroad for the farmer. Has the 
farmer reason to be satisfied with the bargain ? 
Germany does not appear to have been in Mr. Blaine’s mind 
when the scheme was inaugurated. Yet under it we have made 
an agreement with that Empire, which, it is hoped, may be of 
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benefit to our farmers. Germany had high-tariff duties that 
weighed heavily on the people. The outcry for cheaper food 
supplies was irresistible. Yielding to this, she was arranging 
with Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Belgium to lower her tariff 
on breadstuffs, provisions, etc., and she simply consented to 
extend the same rates to us. We are allowed to compete in 
her markets on equal terms with these and, perhaps, other 
countries. That is all. It is by no means certain that she 
would not have consented to put us on the same footing with 
these other countries, even had no reciprocity law been 
adopted by us. 

These commercial agreements are not treaties, and can be, 
at any time, repealed by law. How will they affect us while in 
operation ? 

We have a reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands of 
many years’ standing. The actual results of this treaty for 
thirteen years are before us to 1889 (inclusive), carefully com- 
piled by Mr. S. G. Brock, Government Statistician, and pre- 
sented officially June 20, 1890. The treaty admitted Hawaiian 
sugar, rice, etc., to our ports free of duty. Sugar constituted 
the bulk of these imports. All agricultural, and most manu- 
factured articles from the United States, were admitted free 
into the islands. 

In 1876, the year before the treaty took effect, our Hawaiian 
imports were $1,376,681. In 1889, they amounted to $12,847,- 
740. Exports also increased. In 1876, our exports to thesa 
islands were $724,267; and in 1889, $3,336,040. This is the 
bright side of the picture. The reverse is to be found at page 
g of Mr. Bock’s report: 

If the merchandise admitted free under the treaty had paid the duty 
levied upon the similar goods imported from other countries, the duty 
would have amounted to $5,452,311.94 for the fiscal year 1889, and to 
$43,898,978 for the thirteen years ending with that year. 

This $43,898,978 our consumers paid to the growers of 
Hawaiian sugar, rice, etc., as premiums on their products. To 
appreciate the exceptional fact that in this case the duty went 
to the foreigner ; it must be remembered that these islands fur- 
nished only about one-tenth of our imported sugar. On the 
other nine-tenths we paid a tax averaging 2.06 cents per 
pound. The consumer of taxed sugar paid the importer the 
cost of the sugar at our ports, plus the tax; and this enabled 
importers of this free sugar to add also to their article the 
price of the tax, although they had never paid it, for the plain 
reason that the supply of free sugar not equalling the demand, 
the owner of the free sugar would hold till the market price of 
the taxed article was offered. The tables in Mr. Brock’s report, 
page 37, corroborate the reasoning, and show that the people 
of the Pacific coast did not by reason of the treaty save a penny 
in the price of their sugar. Every dollar of the $43,000,000 of 
taxes released on Hawaiian sugar went into the pockets of Mr. 
Spreckels and the other producers. It would be the same if 
the sugar imported free of duty amounted to nine-tenths 
instead of one-tenth of our total imports. 

We wil! not take the trouble to ascertain the pitiful sum of 


_duties released to our people by the Hawaiians; but simply put 


against our actual losses in released duties, the full values of 
all our exports. Balancing the account for thirteen years, 
and counting in those exports that would have gone to the 
islands without any treaty, as well as those that went because 
of it, the sum total of allour exports for this period is $35,870,- 
801. Deducting this sum from the $43,898,978 of duties 
released, we have $8,028,117, which we could have realized as 
clear profit by purchasing and destroying all our merchandise 
exported to the Hawaiian Islands during the period in ques- 
tion. Our people at large would have profited immensely if 
some enthusiastic Protectionist had been permitted in 1876 to 
erect and maintain his “ wall of fire” between us and the Sand 
wich Islands. 

Our first arrangement under the new scheme was with Brazil, 
admittedly the most populous and wealthy of the countries to 
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the south of us. The ad valorem advantage given us, averaged 
on all our exports to that country, is less than 10 per cent. The 
agreement had been in operation on December 31, 1891, nine 
months. Our exports to Brazil for that period as compared 
with the same period in the preceding year were: 


5 ; 1890. 1891. 
Petal GOMOMIE onc cc ccc ee nd $10,071,871 $7,063,222 
Total agriculmral............. 5,208,001 4,682,546 


There is a maxim in equity that one is presumed to intend 
to do what he does do. Presuming that the designers of this 
scheme knew the economic conditions in the countries to the 
south of us, the conclusion follows that instead of hunting new 
markets for the farmer, they were really seeking fresh fields for 
American manufacturers, 





THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE WORLD. 
D. A. PEEZ, MEMBER OF THE AUSTRIAN CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES. 
Revue ad’ Economie Politique, Paris, February. 
T is certain that we inhabitants of old and small Europe 
have often had the same sensation as a certain Italian 
patrician, spoken of by Cinquecento. This patrician, having 
fallen into the hands of his enemies and been incarcerated in 
an iron jail, found every morning that one of the windows of 
his prison had been blocked up in such a fashion that he fore- 
saw he would be suffocated when his last window had been 
closed. It is the same case with Europe, which perceives itself 
gradually deprived of air and light, having on the right and 
left ramparts, which our products cannot break through. 

Two hundred years ago Russia was stopped on the west by 
the Dnieper, while on the east she had not yet reached the 
Caucasus. To-day she covers more than seventeen per cent. 
of the surface of the globe and has a population of one hun- 
dred millions. 

She has vanquished her great enemy, distance, by railways 
and canals; and even if she is at present hampered by deplor- 
able strokes of fortune, she will come out of them stronger. 
What are our commercial relations with Russia ? 

Our exports to Russia, at certain times, as in 1881, for exam- 
ple, have exceeded thirty-eight million florins, but fell, in 1889, 
to twenty-one million florins, nearly one half. The exports of 
Germany to Russia, which were 228,000,000 marks, in 1880, 
descended, in 1887, to 131,000,000. This was not a reciprocal 
exchange. France sold to Russia, in 1889, but 21,600,000 francs” 
worth of merchandise, and imported from Russia products to 
the value of 228,261,000 francs; in 1890 the exports from 
France to Russia fell to 20,000,000 francs, while Russian 
jmports to France reached the figure of 260,000,000 francs. 
Russia, which exports immense quantities of cereals, does not 
wish to be paid in merchandise, but in gold alone. 

This is an injustice, for all commerce which results in the 
payment of money is oppressive. 

The case is the same on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in our relations with the United States. 

We cannot divest ourselves of the apprehension that the 
United States, with their vast wheat lands, their rivers, their 
lakes, their mines and their oil-springs, such as are found 
nowhere else, will one day outstrip Eng!and, just as the latter 
outstripped Holland. 

If we reflect that the United States of North America had, 
in 1772, one hundred and twenty years ago, but a million and 
a half of inhabitants, while to-day her population exceeds sixty- 
two millions, it follows that, if she increases at the same rate 
in the future, she will number by the middle of the next cen- 
tury, 250,000,000 of people, comprising men of the greatest 
energy, and most experienced in commerce, in industry, and in 
agriculture. As a consequence, we are forced to admit that 
the United States will constitute the most powerful economic 
group the world has ever known. As the United States follow, 
in respect to their economic policy, the same direction as 
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Russia, they will always keep out more and more European 
products. 

Austrian trade with the great Republic on the other side of 
the ocean is too insignificant to be taken into consideration, 
I will, then, take the case of England. She exported to the 
United States, in 1870, 152,000,000 dollars’ worth of products ; 
in 1880, 210,000,000 ; but these figures were reduced, from 1880 
to 1890, to 186,000,000 dollars, and this even before the famous 
McKinley tariff. As to the consequences of this last I have 
not yet exact knowledge. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the flow of the most essential of European products to 
the New World does not increase, while, moreover, in Oriental 
Asia and neighboring countries, we shall have to sustain a 
hard struggle with the North Americans. 

Europe sends more than a thousand million marks of mer- 
chandise to Central and South America, and from those 
markets also we are threatened with exclusion by the United 
States. We know that the Pan-American Congress presided 
over by Secretary Blaine openly avowed this object. If it has 
not yet been attained, party contests are the cause, but such 
an attainment is slowly being reached. 

We must take into account this alternative. The American 
policy is that of a great Power. Washington said to his 
countrymen: Take no part in European quarrels. Monroe 
came and said: No European State shall in future found a 
new empire on this continent. Garfield and Blaine have gone 
a step beyond and said: The United States will extend its 
wings over the whole American continent, North and South, 
and will form a “ Zollverein” of the free countries of America. 

One need not be a prophet to be able to go still farther and 
foresee that there will come hereafter a President who will say: 
No European State can possess anything whatever to the west 
of the Azores—and then will have arrived the moment when 
the English, who, so far, keep prudently in the background, 
will appear on the scene, and there will burst out between the 
mother and the daughter the great war of which Frederick 
List spoke in his time. 

While all this 7s preparing, what zs old Europe doing? We 
ure engaged in a struggle, but not with foreign continents. 
We are struggling with each other, and are entirely aware that 
it is a civil war we are engaged in. In comparison with the 
countries which will march against us we shall be very small, 
for our countries, the figures of our populations, our industries 
established on a small footing—everything has become small 
in Europe. 

The rational thing for us to do would be to form a great 
confederation in order to be able to take an assured position 
abroad. Inthis way only shall we be able to impose conditions 
on the great furnishers of raw materials and cereals, Russia 
and the United States. Then shall we not be able to declare: 
“We will not admit the products of those countries which will 
not admit our products;” and could we not in this way exer- 
cise a pressure on the prohibitory duties of those States to the 
right and left of us? Would not this be the aim of a healthy 
policy? Would not this be the means of assuring work to the 
millions of workmen who among us are occupied with agricul- 
ture and manufactures? Would not the course here recom- 
mended be warmly supported ? 


A CRISIS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
ALPHA. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 
ROM the West Coast of Africa serious attempts are being 
made, if, indeed, their futility has not already been 
proved—to effect a pacific lodgment in the Mahomedan 
Soudan. The British from the Niger have quite recently tried, 
but failed, to convince the Sultan of Borna of the advantage 
and comfort of wearing the Western yoke ; the Germans from 
the Cameroon are doggedly engaged on the same hopeless 
task; while the French from the Congo have been seriously 
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repulsed, and their envoys assassinated. On the East Coast 
the agents of Britain have recently met with an unexpected 
success—not, indeed, in penetrating Mahomedan Africa, 
which is as inaccessible as ever, but in the pacific occupation 
of what may be regarded as an important outwork—Uganda. 
But the enthusiasm or spur of foreign competition which has 
carried them so far, has left them much in advance of their 
base on the coast. It is now feared that this valiant band of 
pioneers must be recalled. Apparently, we are not yet pre- 
pared to support such an advance. 

This is the crisis: Shall we, having succeeded so far, proceed 
to fulfill our responsibilities, or shall we fall back on the old 
policy, and scuttle ? The position is a serious one, and involves 
far-reaching consequences, which any statesman might hesi- 
tate to accept; but it also offers distinct advantages for those 
who have the courage to seize them. 

The latest news from Uganda was to the effect that the coun- 
try still resembled an armed camp. The cruel boy-king, 
Mwanga, after being deposed by his Arab rival, was restored to 
power by the Protestant party; the rival powers were ranged 
in order of battle, and an expedition was pending against the 
Mahomedan party. Captain Lugard, the emissary of the 
British East African Company, having forced Mwanga into 
accepting British suzerainty, and, having strongly intrenchea 
himself and his party, appeared to hold the balance of power 
in his hand, but he does not speak with confidence. 

From the port of Mombaza, the Company has actually com- 
menced the construction of a light railway in the direction of 
the Victoria Nyanza. A fund has been started for the expenses 
of putting a steamer on the Lake, and Captain Lugard hasalso 
instituted a line of fortified stations along the Sabaki route 
from the coast to Uganda. Everything is, therefore, ready for 
the consolidation of British political rule on a firm and wise 
basis in East Africa. At the last moment, however, we learn 
with consternation that the Company intends to give up its 
advanced position in Uganda, unless it be materially sup- 
ported by Her Majesty’s Government. Thus the fate of 
Uganda still trembles in the balance. 

The question as to whether or not the Government should 
materially support, either by grant or subsidy, the construc- 
tion of a railway through British East Africa is before the 
nation. What should be the answer given by Parliament? 
To understand the issues at stake, we must extend our horizon. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, if not for the credit 
of our statesmen, that the British Foreign Office has adopted a 
definite programme for Egypt and the Soudan. Now, if there 
is one point on which English statesmen are fairly unanimous, 
it is that the route to the East by the Suez Canal must be 
under British control. It is needless to add that for this end 
Egypt must not be allowed to fall into the power of any other 
European State, nor must she be exposed to the risk of again 
lapsing into anarchy. Similarly our possessions on the Gulf of 
Aden must be maintained in efficiency to secure the other end 
of the Canal, and the southern entrance into the Red Sea. 

If this were the Alpha and Omega of British policy in North- 
east Africa, the East African problem might be regarded as a 
matter of small moment; but France is very jealous of our 
position in Lower Egypt ; and now before it is generally known 
that Italy has virtually abandoned her ciaims on Abyssinia, 
France, in her new-born zeal for an alliance with Russia is 
lending herself to the realization of a Russian intrigue in 
Abyssinia, This new move of Russia acting conjointly with 
France is calculated to raise difficulties for Great Britain in 
the Soudan; and disturbances in the Eastern Soudan would 
seriously affect the administration of Lower Egypt. From the 
fact that Russia is uniting with France to hamper the policy of 
Great Britain in Lower Egypt, it is evident that the British 
Foreign Office cannot afford to abandon any vantage ground 
in Northeast Africa. Such a point may be found in Uganda, 
provided always we are prepared for extensive operations in 
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the Nile basin. With British influence paramount in Uganda, 
with the ultimate prospect of its extension over the countries 
of the Upper Nile, no movement on the part of Abyssinia could 
endanger our position in Lower Egypt. And if in order to 
encourage commercial enterprise we elect to embark on the 
ambitious project of establishing British influence over the 
source-country of the Nile—then undoubtedly we cannot view 
with equanimity the prospect of the withdrawal of the British 
East African Company from Uganda. 

On the other hand, the Company has no claim to govern- 
mental support, and if England really intends to evacuate 
Egypt eventually, such support can be granted on no other 
pretext than one of pure benevolence. 

This would be a dangerous precedent, and if the Govern- 
ment should give way, it would be absolutely essential to place 
the company on a subordinate footing. 
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ECONOMIC REFORM SHORT OF SOCIALISM. 
PRESIDENT E, BENJ. ANDREWS, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, April. 


NE of the over-bold assumptions of the socialist school is 
0 that Socialism is the only possible result of democratic 
evolution. Another pet affirmation, which always strikes me 
as excessively dogmatic, is that society may look for entire 
surcease of its woes, for a virtual paradise of economic equity 
and bliss, as sure to come by and by. To believe this is to go 
beyond the secular evidence—evidence properly so called—and 
to exercise faith. All history is against such an expectation ; 
nor have any measures been propounded whose execution, 
supposing this possible, would yield aught beyond relative 
felicity. 

It seems quite sure that such relative felicity as we may 
expect will not proceed from any one measure of policy. But 
suppose we discover here a little and there a little, if we but 
search far we shall bring to view, not a millennium, probably, 
but sources of social amelioration plenty enough at least to lift 
us from pessimism. There are processes at work now in con- 
junction with the system of free industry, and many of them 
growing out of this, which, taken together, are rich with 
hope. 

Many prescribed social remedies need to be examined with 
care. Among these is legislation. But there are unnumbered 
evils, some of them very pressing, which cannot be cured by 
legislation. Excellent in its place, and not to be avoided out 
of any doctrinaire scruples, legislation is not a panacea. 

The restriction of immigration, much good as it might do 
for the time being, cannot avail permanently. Apart from it, 
our population swells with incredible speed. A better homo- 
geneity in it would no doubt be of some advantage, at render- 
ing education and the dissemination of right ideas easier. 

Social betterment, Tolstoi thinks, will come only when the 
people submit to the first law of nature, as he calls it,—every- 
one working with his hands, and living by the sweat of his 
own brow. So far as this is a protest against the wrongs which 
the poor endure, and against the vicious social customs which 
help to render their sufferings necessary, it is well; but it would 
not be well in general, and it would be a painful misfortune to 
the poor, were men of Tolstoi’s ability to betake themselves to 
unskilled labor. Others can perform that better than they, 
and they can do much else, quite as indispensable to all, better 
than the poor. 

For well-bred and well-to-do young men who are to be 
clergymen, teachers, lawyers, merchants, to familiarize them- 
selves with the slums of London, Paris, New York, and other 
great cities, and with the people who reside there, learning 
how they live, their discontent and its cause, and many other 
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lessons which such a residence is calculated to teach, cannot 
but work considerable advantage. 

Infinitely less valuable is what many are still continually 
preaching—free charity. This squanders the wealth which 
might be supporting labor and swelling the general stock of 
weal in the earth, and breeds shiftlessness, breaking down 
industrial and moral character. On the other hand, one of 
the most splendid reforms of our day is that of organized 
charity. It operates to minimize the evils just mentioned, 
preventing the waste of charity funds, and making the too- 
free recipients of these ashamed and willing to work instead. 
The immediate saving is nothing in comparison with the char- 
acter-building which accompanies this wise form of philan- 
thropy. 

All rejoice in the movement, so popular among work-people 
for shorter hours, It is good to know that many establish- 
ments are voluntarily introducing the eight-hour system, and 
finding it to work well in every way. 

One of the most hopeful signs of our times is the increasing 
willingness of employers and employés to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration. We see the result in the recession of the 
“strike” wave, which reached its height in 1886. 

Coédperation, of which profit-sharing is one form, is to 
increase its scope. Codperative establishments endure crises 
better than others, which must do much, in time, to lessen 
the intensity of crises. Besides, there is a prospect that codp- 
erative wages, being taken, as they naturally will, for standards 
in arbitration, will gradually have the effect of elevating all 
wages. 

As capital is multiplied, interest will go down, so that idle 
wealth will be the possible possession of fewer and fewer per- 
sons, while not even the richest will be able Whimsically to 
withhold capital from producing. When we learn, too, as we 
shall, to tax property high in proportion as it is in no sense 
socially productive, useless riches may easily become quite as 
rare as they could be in a society organized in the socialist’s 
manner. 

Nothing but removable ignorance and apathy prevents the 
practical abolition of those fluctuations in money value which 
are now So grievously influential. The writer has, in another 
place [“ An Honest Dollar,” in publications of American Eco-.. 
nomic Asssociation], set forth with some particularity how 
such money reform might be carried out. The required 
improvement will eventually come, and the injustice from this 
source, suffered since the beginning of history, will pass away. 

As to the wasteful clashing of interests in the great busi- 
nesses, the yearly demand for any line of goods can be statis- 
tically forecast by public authority just as well now as under 
socialism; while the determining how much product each mill 
shall put forth every year, is being beautifully solved by the 
system of trusts. Many trusts are abominable and dangerous, 
and will have to be crushed; but this codrdinating part of their 
work is wholly excellent. 

Benign and far-reaching reforms are to be wrought in our 
slipshod and unjust methods of taxation. We shall give up 
the vain effort to tax personality, and rate more heavily the 
tangible and visible forms of property which no one can hide, 
The public power will get more and more out of the lucrative 
franchises and monopolies of its own creation, easing the great 
mass of us who toil without aid from such special advantages. 
In cities, we can raise the entire tax from ground-rents and 
from these lucrative franchises. 

We might, without confiscation or injustice, inhibit all pub- 
lic persons from ever hereafter selling outright a single foot of 
land. Rise in land values would then become a source of pub- 
lic wealth instead of private. 

Our banking methods are imperfect, causing losses indefi- 
nitely large. The same of insurance. Better surveillance over 
both these departments must be had. A huckstering life- 
insurance business is carried on among the poor by a base lot 
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of sharpers, the results of which are pauperism and the 
increase of poverty. I have never known attention to be 
called to this great evil. 

Intemperance is a dreadful economic woe. We shall go far 
in time towards eradicating the liquor appetite, as well as the 
liquor habit. 

It will be noticed that much of the advantage hoped for pre- 
‘supposes the moral betterment of man. This is the sole ulti- 
mate resort. But how can men be made good? The task will 
‘prove impossible unless we can somehow purify the sources of 
population. The worst members of society are commonly the 
‘most prolific. Is this order of things inevitable? Plato is the only 
socialist who has duly envisaged this awful problem, and whoso 
will may read, in the “ Republic,” how the grand Greek seer 
proposed to deal with it. 





A WORKMAN’'S VIEW OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM, 
GEORGE BERGER. 


Bulletin de la Participation aux Bénéfices, Paris, Fanuary. 
AS not the time come when it is no longer admissible to 
keep up a specious, sterile, and, too often, political agita- 
tion about social problems relating to workmen, which are 
awaiting solution? There is urgent need that these problems 
be solved without the intervention of revolutionary and violent 
‘means, promulgated either in the name of a humanitarianism 
blindly radical, or by virtue of doctrines contrary to natural 
order, and codified by those whom an unwholesome ambition 
instigates to create a following, even if it be but ephemeral, 
from among persons who suffer from their lot in life. 

The solution of the social problem is to be found, in a reor- 
ganization of work conformable to new technical methods; in 
the diffusion among the working classes of an instruction 
superior to the knowledge indispensable to the exercise of a 
trade; and also in the preponderating part played by capital 
which, within just and useful bounds, ought to be a source of 
strength, rather than an oppressive force for both master and 
workman. 

The law can and ought to intervene to protect children 
when their employment takes them too much away from 
school and family control; especially, whenever employment 
in certain workshops imperils the physical and moral future 
of the child. It may, in fact, be claimed, without disregarding 
the rights of parents, that the child belongs to the country, 
which requires robust citizens, healthy and fertile mothers. 
For my part, however, I am the uncompromising adversary of 
every law which undertakes to regulate closely the work of the 
adult workman. Let the law intervene to prevent the employer 
from abusing the person whom he employs—that is all right. 
Nevertheless, you can never make me comprehend that it is 
permissible for the legislator to deprive the workman of the 
right and power to make free use of his person, that is to say, 
to work as much as he wishes and is able to, as the result of a 
friendly agreement with his master regarding the terms on 
which he will perform supplementary work, outside of regular 
hours. To allow the law to go as far as that, is to allow it to 
make an attack on the individual liberty of the citizen. 

The considerations which I have just put forward can,] am 
aware, be controverted by other considerations, having the 
same character as those I have urged, of being a doctrine 
which is at the same time economic, social,and perhaps politi- 
cal. There are, however, other arguments in favor of my conten- 
tion—arguments which are the result of thorough acquaintance 
with inexorable practical industry. Is it not apposite, for exam- 
ple, to put in a strong light the results of all kinds which have 
been proven and may yet appear in the case of manufactured 
articles, by reason of the progressive substitution of machine 
labor for manual labor? Machinery has enabled us to produce 

all sorts of manufactured goods more quickly, more econcmi- 
cally,and more uniformly. Thanks to machinery, consumption 
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has increased in proportion to the possible abundance of a 
manufactured article at a low price, without any sensible 
reduction in the number of workmen employed, because the 
increased quantity manufactured requires an increased num- 
ber of hands, Is it certain, however, that the equilibrium, 
which has been established in sucha way that both master and 
workman preserve the means of living and prospering, will 
not be deplorably broken by the adoption of projects of laws 
framed for the specious end of maintaining high and certain 
wages, although the task of the workman is every day ren- 
dered less necessary for some particular purpose? Logic can- 
not abdicate its rights before theoretical errors; and it is to 
machinery, which has not yet said its last word, that the threat- 
ened master may well have recourse, by asking’ and obtaining 
from it a degree of perfection and obedience capable of allow- 
ing him to substitute a passive action for a notable portion of 
individual working activity. Science and invention would have 
no trouble in speedily constructing, if necessary, new machines 
which, superintended rather than conducted, by a small num. 
ber of hands, would accomplish in a few hours the work which 
to-day still requires the employment of a large staff of work- 
men. What would be the lot of those whose impatience shall have 
provoked the social disaster, which would follow a material 
progress thus precipitated because they desired to limit 
unreasonably the number of hours fixed for earning wages ? 

I know well that machinery, by the very force of ti ‘ngs, will 
keep on increasing the extent of its services; but that should 
be done step by step only,and as the needs of production shall 
increase. This increase, as indefinite as the immense spaces 
of the globe, which still remain to be opened to civilization and 
commerce, is inevitable. Yet it would be foolish to bringabout 
the abrupt arrival of an industrial condition which would sup- 
press the arms of man. On the contrary, it is necessary to 
prepare, by social harmony and a closer union between capital 
and labor, the expansion of the productive forces of the world 
in such a fashion, that it will be necessary for workmen, how- 
ever numerous they may be, to be more and more aided by 
the force of machinery. 

I have said that work requires to be reorganized by taking 
into account the increased degree of instruction spread among 
the working classes. / see one means only of effecting such a 
reorganization. It zs the system of profit-sharing, which re- 
gutres no legtslation for tts introduction, application, or gener- 
alization. | believe that by a thorough study of profit-sharing 
we shall reach the solution of the great social problem relating 
to workmen, which is now troubling the entire world. 





THE LABOR QUESTION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
JOHN BONNER. 
Caltfornian, San Franctsco, April, 
N March last, Mr. Samuel Gompers, the head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, visited the Pacific Coast; on his 
return he reported that labor was better organized there than 
anywhere in the Eastern States. There are reasons that this 
should be so. The labor movement on the Pacific started from 
a vantage ground which Eastern organizers of labor did not 
enjoy. From the first the latter had to contend against a long- 
established system of low wages and long hours of labor. On 
the Pacific the workman had to deal with a market in which 
the price of labor was inflated. All that he had to accomplish 
was to prevent a too-rapid decline in wages caused by an influx 
of competitors from outside. The Atlantic Coast workman 
had to raise wages and diminish the hours of labor in the face 
of constant and copious immigration from Europe which he 
could not stop. The Pacific Coast workman’s task presented 
no such formidable obstacles. 
Until the exhaustion of the mines on the Comstock, labor in 
California always commanded three or four times the wages it 
was worth at the East, but from 1878 to 1881 California was 
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about the worst place in the Union fora mechanic to try to 
make a living. A number of unemployed men drifted into the 
rural counties or the Northern forests or into Arizona, where a 
great railway was in course of construction. Some returned 
to the East. By degrees the surfeit of labor was thus relieved, 
and early in the eighties the equilibrium was restored. First, 
timidly, then more confidently the workmen began to demand 
the old wages; their demands were acceded to. Then the 
labor element proposed to intrench its position by organiza- 
tion. 

There were already a number of unions in operation, and 
early in 1886 some of the more active ones banded themselves 
together and formed a Council of Federated Trades. 

How well the unions have succeeded in maintaining the 
price of labor on the Pacific Coast, the following extract from 
a table, lately complied by ex-Commissioner of Labor Tobin, 
will show. (Report of 1887-88). 
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The discrepancy between the market value of skilled labor 
in California, and its value elsewhere might be accounted for 
if the cost of living were higher in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic States. But, in fact, it is less. Food of all kinds is 
abundant and cheap; and, on the whole, the costs of living are 
lower. 

One is lost in admiration of the ingenuity with which, under 
these circumstances, the labor organizations of the Pacific 
Coast have defeated the operation of natural laws, and main- 
tained wages so high above the Eastern and European level. It 
is one of the most astonishing incidents in the history of indus- 
try—one of the most brilliant triumphs that organized labor 
ever won. The monopoly was established in the teeth of 
almost insurmountable difficulties. 

When the labor unions undertook to establish that monop- 
oly, and to prevent competition in the market reserved for 
their own members, they had to guard against three risks: an 
influx of labor from the Eastern States, a flood of labor from 
China, and a fresh supply of labor from their own natural 
increase. These three dangers the unions clearly discerned, 
and guarded against them with marvelous skill. 

The Eastern door of Californian labor market was, in the 
first place, barricaded by literature. The Pacific Coast unions 
made it their business to saturate the East with letters and 
articles going to show that California was no place for a 
workingman. Every union in the Atlantic States was sup- 
plied with accounts of the suffering of unemployed men in San 
Francisco in 1878, and was left to infer that the situation was 
unchanged. The spread of these reports, added to the cost of 
the journey, indisposed most workmen to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. If there were any who were not to be deterred 
they were subjected to other treatment. They learned, on 
arrival, that they must belong to a union in order to get work, 
and, when they applied for admission to a union, their case was 
considered from the point of view of their numbers. If there 
were a large number of them, or if they seemed likely to be the 
pioneers of a migration, they were quietly told that there was 
no room for them on the Pacific Slope; that they had better 
return whence they came—at the cost of the unions, if they 
were “ broke.” Stories are current of savage assaults made on 
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Eastern mechanics who moved to the Coast and persisted in 
remaining there, contrary to the advice of the unions. 

The next step was the passage of the Exclusion Act against 
the Chinese. The only then remaining peril was the growing 
generation—the sons of the members of the unions. To main- 
tain wages effectively the young men must be barred out, like 
the Eastern mechanics and the Chinese. The Miners’ Union 
originated the measure which rendered the proposal feasible. 
They adopted a by-law that the rate of pay for underground 
men should be $4 a shift, regardless of age, experience or abil- 
ity. The other unions promptly tollowed the example, restrict- 
ing the number of apprentices to one or more to each shop. 

The machinery which has been described accomplished its. 
work, and defeated the operation of natural laws. It was a won- 
derful feat, a victory which reflects credit on the cunning of 
its authors. 





THE OVER-PRODUCTION FALLACY. 
URIEL H. CROCKER. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, April. 

T was asserted by Mil: in his Préuczples of Political Econ- 

omy, that it is no part of the duty of economists to con- 
sider “how a market can ke created for produce, or how 
production can be limited to the capabilities of the market,” 
but that economists have only to study “ how a sufficient pro- 
duction may be combined with the best possible distribution.” 
The proof of the correctness of this position is based by Mill 
on the alleged impossibility of “ general over-production”; on 
the impossibility of the existence at any time “of a supply of 
commodities in the aggregate surpassing the demand.” 

This question of the possibility of general over-production 
may be vréduced to this form: Is it possible that there should 
exist at any time an over-production of one or more products, 
unless there is at the same time a corresponding under-pro- 
duction of some other product or products ? 

In examining this question we shall pass over the somewhat 
complicated arguments by which Mill and others have endeav- 
ored to show that general over-production is not possible, and 
shall offer an argument by which we think it can be shown 
affirmatively that general over-production zs possible. For the 
purposes of this argument, we lay down the following propo- 
sition: 

If, at any time, there ts a production of a commodity not 
based upon and strictly proportioned to the adequate demand 
for it, but with the knowledge of the producer, in excess of that 
demand, then there may at such time be an over-production of 
that commodity, and no corresponding under-production of any: 
other commodity. In other words, there may be, in such a case, 
a general over-production. am 

In proof of this proposition, we will suppose that all produ- 
cers are divided into two classes; namely, class A, which pro- 
duces only in order to meet the adequate demand for its prod- 
ucts, and class B, which for special reasons knowingly produces 
in excess of the adequate demand for its products. Must 
there necessarily be at the same time an under-production of 
the products of class A? Clearly not. In order that there 
should be such under-production, either the adequate demand 
for the products of class A must increase, or the production 
of those products must diminish, to an extent greater than any 
diminution of the adequate demand for them. But the fact 
that class B has begun to lose the profit arising from its own 
production (by glutting the market) cannot cause the adequate 
demand for the products of class A to increase, but will rather 
cause that demand to diminish. And certainly there is nothing 
in the misfortunes of B to increase the adequate demand of 
class A for its own products, Therefore we may conclude that 
there is nothing in the over-production of class B to increase 
the adequate demand for the products of class A, and although 
the conditions may result in a diminution of production in 
that class, such diminution being only proportioned to the 
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‘diminution of demand, would plainly not cause an under-pro- 
duction. We thus reach the conclusion that there may be an 
‘over-production not accompanied by an under-production ; or, 
in other words, that there may be a general over-production, 
provided that it be possible that there should, at any time, be 
a production not proportionate to, but knowingly in excess of, 
adequate demand. © 

Now, we know very well that many kinds of machinery with 
an excessive capacity of production have actually been created 
in recent years, and as a familiar result there is no adequate 
demand for all their products. Some of the producers must 
shut down, or all of them submit to reduced profits if not to a 
loss. But stoppage itself involves a loss, a certain and very 
serious loss, and producers, realizing this, continue to produce 
with the full knowledge that there is no adequate demand for 
all their products. Hence we reach the conclusion that there 
may be an over-production without any correspondiug under- 
production, or in other words, that there may be a general over- 
production. 

With Mill’s doctrine of the impossibility of general over-pro- 
duction, falls, by his own admission, his whole conception of 
Political Economy, and we are required to adopt what he calls 
“a radically different conception of that science.” We are 
forced to recognize that it is a part of the duty of the econo- 
mist to study a subject from which Mill wholly excluded him ; 
namely, “ how a market can be created for produce, or how 
production can be limited to the capabilities of the market.” 

Most of the suggested remedies are worse than the disease, 
but two of them are worthy of our most carefulattention. The 
One is to increase the consumption of ‘uxuries by the poor, the 
other, a reduction of their hours of labor; or, if we can effect 
ua combination of these two remedies whereby the poor shall 
both enjoy more, and labor less—shall have more to enjoy and 
more time for enjoyment—a good result will surely be accom- 
plished. 





SIBERIA—THE RUSSIAN PRISON. 
Fr. STUCKENBERG. 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, March, 
Part II. 

T was the law of 1853 which was so terrible for all the 

deported, and the cause of much unnecessary misery, It 
was abrogated April 17, 1863, and all corporal punishments, 
accompanying deportation, were abolished, but by the new 
law of that date, deportation was firmly established and fixed 
as Russia’s main punishment for crime. It is not likely that it 
ever will be abolished, though it has already undergone 
changes in details. 

The law of 1863 promised a definite settlement of Russia’s 
confused criminal jurisprudence, but once again social and 
political conditions frustrated all efforts in the direction of a 
settled law-system and created circumstances which more or 
less nullified the law. In 1861 all serfs were liberated. The act 
of liberation necessitated an increased use of the deprivation 
of freedom as a substitute for corporal punishments. As a 
consequence all prisons were soon full, and Siberia became 
the dumping-ground of the overcrowded prisons. Crime and 
vagabondage increase. Some relief was found when, in 1872, the 
siiver mines of Nertschinsck in the Amoor district were reop- 
ened, and when in 1875 Japan ceded the island, Saghalin. 
Fresh hope was also entertained when, in 1879, a general 
administration was established for Russian and Siberian 
prisons. At its head was placed Galkine Wraskoy. Before 
that time all transportation of peasants and deportation of 
prisoners to Siberia had been in the hands of the administra- 
tion of the Marine. which of course did not care for the pris- 
oner as a workman. The new administration will no doubt 
bring order out of confusion, though, of course, circumstances 
may, as before, disturb the best laid plans. 

Since 1&78 the means of transportation have been changed. 
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Up to that time the prisoners marched on foot, and almost 
always over poor roads, in cold and snow, or in excess of heat, 
in clothing unsuited to the season, loaded down with iron, and 
rarely allowed to -est themselves. Many prisoners marched a 
year or two before they reached their destination. Their food 
they usually begged on the road. It is estimated that 6 per 
cent. of the transported died. Nowadays railroads, navigable 
rivers, and wagons are employed. Before 1858 detachments 
were sent off at all seasons; nowadays only in the summer. 
The prisoners are collected in central prisons. In Moscow is 
such a prison for 2,000, but in 1890 it contained between 3,000 
and 4,000, distributed in numbers of 100 and 200 in a room, all 
idle; many being kept there from September to May. 

The Russian law since 1845 distinguishes between criminal 
and correctional punishments. With the first follow the dep- 
rivation of common human rights such as property, family, etc. 
When a person is convicted under a clause of the first law his 
heirs take immediate possession of his property, and his wife 
can get a divorce. He is civilly dead. There are two kinds of 
criminal punishments: ¢ransfortatzon to Siberia to hard labor 
for a definite period; and deportation to Siberia without obli- 
gation to labor, viz.: an exile, with strict orders not to leave the 
locality. The third kind of punishment is relegatzox, or judi- 
cial banishment, not by the courts, but by the commune. When 
a person is under correctional punishment, and considered a 
bad character, the commune can vote his relegation, and a two- 
thirds vote determines the case. When a person is thus rele- 
gated he is sent at public expense for five years to West Siberia. 
At the end of that time he can settle in any commune in Rus- 
sia he wishes, but he usually remains in West Siberia, which is 
a fruitful country, and has a good climate. Such people form 
the main element of Siberian colonists in those parts. All the 
deported are nowsent to East Siberia, the country between West 
Siberia and the Amoor land. All the “transported” became 
‘‘deported ” at the end of their term, viz.: they live from their 
own labors, and are only obliged to procure a passport for the 
change of settlement. At the end of ten years they can travel 
anywhere in Siberia, but they can only return to Europe on 
being pardoned by the Emperor. As free colonists in Siberia 
they are no longer subjected to any supervision ; they may start 
any business, and can always find work in the gold mines in 
the Transbaikal. 

As regards the first mentioned category,those criminally pun- 
ished, and regularly transported, they constitute in many ways 
the most interesting social problem. Lansdell gave, in 1879, 
their number as 2,500; Kennan, in 1885, as 1,800, both giving 
the number at Kara only; but many of this class are at Nert- 
schinsck and on Saghalin. Their treatment is not so barbar- 
ous as described in novels. Both Lansdell and Kennan have 
seen them at work. Less is known about the prisoners on 
Sakhalin, where only Lansdell has visited. The following is 
based upon his reports, and those of Komorsky, as given to 
the French Prison Society, spoken of before: 

It seems to be a generally established belief that those pris- 
oners who behave themselves well are as well off as any ina 
European jail. It must also be remembered, that the common 
Russian is accustomed to much dirt and poverty in his daily 
life, hence he does not feel the dirt of the prison, but is often- 
times better off than at home. This, of course does not apply 
to those from the higher grades of society. They suffer in 
Siberia by the promiscuous throwing together of prisoners. 
Only the sexes are separated. The food is good, the bread 
even much better than than of the ordinary Russian peasant. 
Clothing does not exist in abundance. Disciplinary punish- 
ments are limited to seclusion and flogging—as much as 1,000 
strokes. Punishments of this kind are not too severe. The gov- 
ernors dare not make them too frequent or too severe, as they 
fear their own lives, being surrounded by prisoners. The com- 
mon trouble in al! Siberian prisons is lack of work, from which 
results disciplinary transgressions, and the numerousness 
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of prisoners compels the overseers to leniency. Lansdell 
said, and Komorsky has indorsed his statement, that a man’s 
daily work in the mines at Nertschinsck is no more than 
a healthy man can do in two hours. Kennan said that the 
work in the Kara mines was from 5 to 7 in the summer and 7 
to 5 in the winter. 

Since 1883, all women sentenced to transportation are 
sent to Saghalin. At present they comprise there 20 to 3oper 
cent. of all prisoners. At the end of their terms, they may 
marry, and little by little they are restcred their civil rights, 
excepting their property, which, by law, is already in other 
hands. Ifa free man marries such a woman, he must never 
leave the land, and the law is strictly enforced. All males 
transported, who are accompanied by their wives and families, 
are sent to Saghalin. Accordingto Komorsky, the number of 
prisoners at Saghalin was, in 1890, 6,000, and the free colonists 
2,300. No revolts are feared. Liquors can be imported by the 
Governor’s permission only, but tobacco is free. 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 

HEPHAISTOS AND THE SMITH OF ZUTERBOGK. 

ADOLF VOIGT. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergletchende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, 
April. 

EPHAISTOS sent his mother Hera, who had banished 
H him ignominiously, a golden throne, artistically furnished 
with invisible chains. Immediately she sat down in it she 
was bound, and no one could free her, until Dionysius came to 
the rescue, and sent back the artist and his merry comrades, 
in joyful procession to Olympus, to release her. This little 
practical joke of the Gods was rendered familiar to the Greeks 
in the poetry of Sappho, Alkaios, Pindaros, and Epicharmos. 
It was represented in the Temples, and also on the vessels of 
Hephaistos’s art which were devoted mainly to the service 
of Dionysius. According to Preller’s interpretation of the 
fable, it is Hera, the Goddess of the air, whom Hephaistos 
chains—the hot glare of summer controls the heavens, so that 
not a breath of air stirs. In spring, when the pleasures of 
Dionysius are freely indulged in, and Hephaistos rakes his 
fires, the air also recovers its strength and its clouds. There is 
universal activity above and below, and the merry brothers of 
heat and of wine return to Olympus. 

According to this view, Hera is bound in summer to be 
released in spring; that is to say, there is not a breath of air 
from summer until spring; a very painful state of affairs for 
Hera, and hardly substantiated by the airs beneath the Grecian 
skies. 

Moreover, against this and all other accepted interpretations 
we have to oppose the question—What is the relation of the 
fettering of Hera to the fettering of Ares and Aphrodite in 
the marriage-bed, similarly furnished with invisible chains? 
Did the idea of the invisible chains originate independently in 
both stories as an allegorical representation of the same, or 
different natural phenomena? or do they stand to each other 
in the literary relation of original and imitation? In neither 
case is it admissible to assert an allegorical meaning in the one 
case, and not in the other. 

The groundwork of both the stories is the capacity of the 
divine master of the smith’s art to forge invisible chains, and 
thereby fetter and capture whom he will. In one case, the 
exercise of this talent enables the deceived husband to capture 
the violator of his marriage-bed; in the other case, it enables 
the outcast son to revenge himself upon his mother. Accord- 
ding to the laws of Gertyn, the injured husband who catches 
his rival in the act ‘‘shall, in the presence of three witnesses, 
notify the relatives of the bound man to release him in five 
days.” To this end the first thing necessary is to catch the 
sly thief; and what could be so admirably adapted to this end 
as the invisible Hephaistos chains? These invisible chains 
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are materialized wishes or ideals of lawful owners for protect- 
ing them from the inroads of thieves. Adultery and burglary 
were placed in the same category. They were both inroads 
on the rights of property, and both redeemable by a fine. 

Why this magic power to protect property from theft should 
be ascribed to the god of blacksmiths is not difficult to con- 
ceive. To the ignorant, Art always partakes somewhat of the 
nature of magic. Inanage of the world in which every man 
had to do everything for himself, the first art which emanci- 
pated itself was the working in metals. The labors of the 
primeval divine blacksmiths are miracles and witchcraft, the 
Hephaistos chains, magic traps formulated as wishes. I do 
not recall any direct evidence from antiquity of a belief in a 
magic spell that would bind the intruder, and hold him help- 
less until he who set the trap should come to loose him; but if 
we institute a comparison between the German hold and loose 
legends, and the fables of wizards who studied this art, we find 
that the stories are essentially the same as those that were 
told of the Greek gods. We may therefore venture to con- 
clude that long before the Demodokic poem was composed, 
stories were told of the wizard arts by which the clever and 
initiated were able to bind and loose their enemies—as Sisi- 
phus chained death—unfortunately we know not how. : The 
dramatization of the Hephaistos legend is certainly a poet’s 
phantasy which, in antiquity, precisely asin our age, infuses 
the inherited material with new life. The folk-lore tells 
stories, the poet fits personages into them—the highest poetry 
is that in which nations recognize pictures of their own 
national life. These personages which are regarded as real 
because they are recognized as pictures of national life, are 
called mythic. The Odysseus myth, for example, was a treas- 
ure lying silent in the depths of the popular heart until the 
poet of the Odyssey embodied it in song. According to one 
view, the Odysseus myth is deep-rooted in primitive religious 
conceptions, and the poet of the Odyssey was the organ of the 
popular soul, in which capacity he elaborated the crude ore, 
until out of it he had forged the glowing metal. 

GERMAN NOVELS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
Mr. LEvyY-BRUHL. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, March 15. 

HE novel occupies, in the literature of the present time, a 
T place which is already considerable, and is constantly 
increasing in importance. It amuses, it instructs; when nec- 
essary it preaches. It is the most active instrument for the 
propagation of new ideas. By means of it, philosophical and 
scientific theories reach—often deformed—the great mass 
of the people. Its power is due to the number of those who 
read it. A novelist who has attained celebrity counts his 
readers by hundreds of thousands, and even by millions. As 
soon as he has published a new book, foreigners seize upon it 
and translate it. The work of a quite unknown writer, if it 
succeeds, is quickly read throughout the world. This was the 
case with Aodert Elsmere, three years or so ago, and of Look- 
zug Backward,some months since. The success of these books 
in America was immediately followed by an equal success in 
Europe. Now, among the novels which are thus spread over 
all the reading surface of the globe, from Asiatic Russia to 
South America, there is no German work. The novels of 
Germany do not pass the frontiers of that country. Outside 
of it they are naturalized with difficulty. How many English 
novels have become part of the general reading of France—I 
do not mean for young girls only, whose severe education for- 
bids almost all novels but English, but for the great mass of 
the public? It suffices to name Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Bulwer, George Eliot, and instantly a number of 
familiar figures start up in the mind. Their books, doubtless, 
are not classics, but they are at least known to and beloved 
by everyone. 

German novels have not had the same good fortune. A 
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certain number of them have been translated into French. 
Not one of them has yet found its way to the general reading 
public. Not one of them has taken a place among those 
books which readers never tire of perusing. To these German 
productions, not English novels alone, but even Russian and 
Norwegian are preferred. In a word, the German novel is not, 
as they say, an article for exportation. Germany, on the other 
hand, imports a great many novels from foreign countries. 
The demand is active, the competition between publishers is 
lively, and everything from abroad with an established reputa- 
tion, is immediately translated and immediately read. 
Nevertheless, there is no lack of production in Germany. 
There appear every year, in that country,a great number of 
novels, fewer, doubtless, than in England or France, but 
more than sufficient, if the one quarter of them only were 
good. Yet the flood of mediocre and common-place works 
does not discourage the German reader. He keeps on read- 
ing the stories written by his countrymen, always hoping to 
find something fresh and original, and always disappointed. 
Besides, the fabrication ofa certain kind of novels has become, 
in Germany, a trade relatively easy and sometimes, though 
rarely, lucrative. Women, especially, have acquired great dex- 
terity in this kind of work. In concocting a marketable article, 
a novel likely to have the advantage of being cut up in the 
weekly or monthly reviews, they are indisputably superior to 
German men. The latter do not hesitate to concede the fact. 
The women are content with less pecuniary remuneration, 


They have an inexhaustible fecundity, a fertility of invention 


against which the masculine pens struggle in vain. 

Mr. Mielke, a competent German critic, makes a distinction 
between novels and romances. Novels, he says, are a kind of 
literary production with a form and laws quite different from 
those of romances. I do not care to enter here on an abstract 
discussion in regard to the essential qualities of romances and 
novels. Admitting a distinction between the two, a glance at 
literary history will show that the German writers have, in gen- 
eral, been happier and more original in novels than in romances, 
One reason, among others, of this, is, that the political divi- 
sion of Germany during several centuries into small bits 
favored the appearance and development of novels. Romances 
can likewise, without doubt, be used for minute painting of the 
manners, the intellectual and moral spirit of a corner of a 
country; but the novel is more naturally provincial or local. 
It is a sort of water-color, of more modest pretensions, and 
more familiar character. Every different region of Germany. 
attached to its traditions, its usages, its dialect, evenits prej- 
udices against its neighbors, was bound to have, not only its 
poets, but its “novelists.” The Black Forest has Auerbach, 
Thuringia has Otto Ludwig, Mecklenburg has Fritz Reuter, 
German Switzerland has Gottfried Keller. Several of these 
novelists have excelled in depicting the physiognomy of their 
country and the indefinable harmony established between the 
aspect of the land and the soul of its inhabitants. 

Critics, in Germany, do not disguise the weakness of their 
contemporary romance. Notwithstanding awkward eulogies 
heaped upon such or such a work by complaisant friends, the 
critics avow, with little hesitation, that German romance of 
our day does not well bear comparison with English or French 
romance. It is for this reason that, during some years past, 
a group of young German romance-writers have, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, broken with tradition. In their eyes, 
romance, neither in the latest manner of Spielhagen,—nor, with 
more reason, in that of Freytag or Auerbach—nor in the new 
aristocratic and elegant style of Paul Heyse, nor even in the 
new Berlinese and realistic fashion of Theodore Fontana, 
respond to the artistic demands of our time. The masters of 
these young romancers are elsewhere: the names of those 
masters are Zola, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, Maupassant, 
Nothing is spoken of but realism, naturalism, Zolaism. This 
is a literary revolution which is beginning, or, to be exact, 
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would like to begin: for so far there has been more intention 
than accomplishment. 

From all this arises an important literary question: Why, 
with few exceptions have German romance-makers taken for- 
eign writers as models? Why has not Germany, like Spain, 
like France, like England, her original romances. Precisely 
for the reasons which have favored the production of provincial 
novels. 

To stop at this explanation, however, would be far from 
reaching the root of the matter. The fundamental reason is 
that it is indispensably necessary for every good romance- 
writer to be, above all, a psychologist. What we demand of 
romance, as of a drama, is that its personages shall be alive or 
at least present the illusion of life. The purest products of 
German genius are in lyric poetry and metaphysics. In this 
way the inaptitude of German genius for drama and romance 
is the price paid for its metaphysical faculty. .1 Germany has 
neither a Shakespeare, nora Moliére, nora Rousseau, it is 
because she has a Leibnitz, a Kant, and a Hegel. 





RUSSIAN HERO LEGENDS. 
M. CARRIERE, 
Die Gegenwart, Berlin, Band xli., No. 12. 

N all Hero legends we find a foundation of original nature- 
| myths personified, historical heroes who remind us of the 
old gods and the phenomena of nature, as in man’s religious 
conception of these, the ethical replaces the purely physical ; 
as when the Sun-god Apollo beconies a spiritual enlightener 
and protector or leader of the Muses, or when a new creed, like 
Christianity, is accepted. The people will not abandon the 
old images to which they are attached, and from the Sun-god 
which split the icy envelope of winter with its rays, and woke 
the slumbering earth with a kiss, were fashioned the hero Sieg- 
fried and sleeping Walkiire of the hero legend, and also the 
prince and the thorn-rose in the fable. So also the Slavic god 
of light and heaven who gathers the other gods around him, 
becomes Vladimer, who, about the year 1000 A, D. reigned at 
Kieff,and converted his people to Christianity, like Charle- 
magne among the Germans, or Prince Arthuramong the Kelts. 
As with this latter, too, heroes of all sorts gather at the round 
table to recount their deeds and arrange adventures. The 
religious and historical are fused in one; and with the irrup- 
tion of the Mongols, the Slavs, driven from their homes, car- 
ried their songs northward where they have been preserved, as 
so many relics of the German songs of the heroic period, have 
come back to us from Scandinavia, and even from Iceland. In 
the far north to the confines of Siberia, these old hero- 
legends still pass from mouth to mouth to this day. They 
have undergone many changes of form in transit, and Indian 
fables spread by the Buddhist Mongols have here and there 
intruded, but the original tone is preserved, while with us, cus- 
toms and views have been influenced by the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. But while among Indians and Persians, Greeks 
and Germans, epic poets have seized on a single deed or hero 
as a central point around which a mass of poems have been 
fashioned into an organic whole, neither the Russian nor the 
Servian has displayed any such genius, although the singer, in 
possession of many songs, may range numerous heroes in the 
same connection. So says the Amazonian Anastasia to her 
husband Dunay: 

“Certainly no one ever exceeded Vladimir in good fortune, 
or Ilja in strength, Alioscha in wit, Dunay in persuasive power, 
Dobrynja in courteousness, Potyk in beauty, Djuk in riches, 
Tschurilo in elegance: whenever he walks the streets, the 
women and maidens follow him. But no one can equal me in 
shooting. Hold, oh my husband, a ring on your head, and 
three times successively will I shoot through it without touch- 
ing it, or disturbing a hair.” 

The feat was accomplished and the husband was spurred by 
a desire to emulate it. She implores him not to make the 
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attempt. In vain! he laid the ring on her head, shot her 
through the heart, and, smitten with grief, threw himself on 
his own sword. There, where the blood flowed from their 
hearts, gushed forth two streams. 

And so, to this day, in Turgenief’s “ Sketches of the Hunters,” 
and Tolstoi’s “‘ War and Peace,” the isolated scenes are more 
forcible than in a longer composition, or romance, 

The tone of the composition is simple and smooth. As in 
all epic poems we find stereotyped terms: the Kieff castle is 
represented as the white stoned, the sun, as the clear red, 
heaven, as the blue, the red dawn as the friendly light, the 
sword as the steel-glancing, bloody; and, as an echo of the 
divine myths, the man-loving Prince Vladimir is called the 
bright sun of Kieff. Comparisons are frequent, but, as in the 
popular songs, the sentiment begins with the observation of 
nature, through which the mind is at one with itself because it 
accepts the phenomenon as the outward symbol of its senti- 
ment, so here, too, the outward object is kept in view, even 
while it is denied, as a means of introducing the man: 

It is not the roar of the blue sea, 
It is not the storm in the green forest 
’Tis the anger of Ivan, the terrible Czar. 


From out of the mountains, from out of the hills, 

From out of the forest, from out of the dark, 

Shone—not the glowing purple dawn, 

Rose not aloft the golden sun— 

It was a good knight riding by. 
Vladimir does not figure much as an actor; he is the central 
point around which the heroes revolve; any one may gain 
admission into their society by valiant deeds. It appears to 
be a society of god-descended heroes transplanted to earth— 
a society into which men could be elevated by great deeds and 
suffering. And this kingdom of light stands out in strong 
contrast to the kingdom of darkness, with its hostile forces of 
wild giants and evil magicians, and, above all, of the mis- 
shapen Aoschtscher who robbed the heroes of their maidens, 
and necessitated their fighting to recover them, 


BURIATIC LEGEND. 
N. ASTGREW. 
Globus, Braunschweig, Band \xi., No, 12. 

HE good Buddha Otschirwani accidentally found the vessel 
T of the wicked Dokschit filled with all the evil and sorrow 
which this wicked demon had prepared for the destruction of 
humanity. Otschirwani had compassion on man, and decided 
to frustrate the demon’s evil intentions. But how? If he 
concealed the vessel anywhere in the heavens or in the clouds 
Dokschit would seek and certainly find it—pour the contents 
upon the earth?—That is just what is necessary to carry out 
the designs of the enemy of mankind. . . . The good 
Buddha decided himself to drain the cup designed for the 
whole race. He alone would suffer, that the millions might be 
happy. He grasped the vessel in his hands, and drained it at 
a draught to the last drop. 

Since then his sufferings have been indescribable. His body 
became blue with the pains of hell, and burns in eternal fire ; 
his countenance is distorted, and he utters cries of terrible 
anguish; his arms and legs twist and contort so that he can 
no more maintain the dignified, contemplative attitude of a 
Buddha. And yet his self-sacrifice fell short of the full efficacy 
of his design. He forgot to lick out the vessel; and the 
enemy of mankind finding it empty scraped the sides, and 
succeeded in collecting a drop whicn he at once spilt on the 
earth, It is this one drop of Dokschit’s hell-brew which gave 
birth to all the sin and sorrow which humanity labors under. 
But how wicked would humanity have been, and how terrible 
its sufferings if Otschirwani had not drunk the perilous 
draught! On account of this magnanimous deed he is wor- 
shipped like the other great Buddhas, and called “the good 
God” in spite of his horribly contorted visage. 
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THEORY OF THE COMMA. 
American Bookmaker, New York, March. 

(Fone punctuation is recognized as a necessity by all writers 

and printers spend their lives in attempting to elucidate 
the meanings of the paragraphs which they compose or correct, 
or in trying to show the grammatical relations of the different 
parts of various sentences. Neither compositors nor proof- 
readers, however, are always successful. The words remain, in 
some cases, without their proper points; the meaning of a 
writer is not made more clear, and every rule of grammatical 
construction is violated. How can a better system for the 
type-setter and his immediate superior be devised ? 

In the first ages of printing there were only three marks of 
punctuation—the comma, the colon, and the period. The semi- 
colon, the exclamation, and interrogation marks were added 
later. Dashes, parentheses, and brackets came last of all in 
type, although they existed before type. Custom has deter- 
mined the chief use of each of them. The comma indicates 
the short pause which happens where an explanatory sentence 
is begun or ended ; the semicolon, when two or more partially 
constructed sentences are separated ; the colon, when the pre- 
ceding sentence or part of a sentence ends with expectancy, 
which is to be satisfied with what immediately follows; the 
period, that the sentence is closed; the parenthesis, that one 
clause of a sentence, generally explanatory, is within another 
sentence; the bracket, that what is inclosed has no relation 
grammatically to the rest of the phrase, but has some relation to 
it otherwise, and the dash, that the idea which precedes is sud- 
denly broken by the words of another sentence. The excla- 
mation and interrogation marks are self-explanatory. 

It is possible to print a page, or a number of pages, of a book, 
if necessary, without punctuation. If a man wrote as clearly as 
Cobbett or Washington Irving, there would be no difficulty in 
finding out what he meant. In Scotland, punctuation marks 
in printed briefs are omitted because words constitute the 
pleadings, and the law can take no knowledge of points. The 
comma and the parenthesis are the two nearest of kin, and can, 
toa large extent, be used interchangeably. Inverted sentences 
frequently require, at the place where the inversion ends, a 
comma, while in a straightforward sentence this might not be 
required. Other frequent uses are when other nouns or sub- 
stantive sentences are added toasimple sentence. No punctu- 
ation mark is ever required to be used, because there is a stop- 
page of the voice in a certain place in speaking. Pointing 
depends entirely upon the grammar, and not in the least upon 
the pronunciation. 





THE CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY ABOUT EDUCATION 
JouHN A. Mooney. 
Educational Review, New York, March. 

DUCATION, to whom does it belong? Rev. Thomas Bou- 
quillon, professor of moral theology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, put and answered this question in 
a pamphlet published at Baltimore November, 1891. The 
Reverend Doctor claimed that he wrote at the request of 
ecclesiastical superiors, though he mentioned no names. Pro- 
fessing to deal only with theoretical principles, and assuming 
that ‘education belongs to the individual, physical or moral; 
to the family, to the State, to the Church; to none of them 
solely and exclusively, but to all four combined in harmonious 
working,” the Doctor left the practical matter of harmoniously 
combining these four factors to “‘the men whom God has 
placed at the head of the Church and the State.” As it hap- 
pened, before Dr. Bouquillon wrote, several parochial schools 
were leased to School Boards in Minnesota at a nominal sum, 
and, ceasing to be Catholic schools, were at once turned into 
public schools. Seemingly, this change was effected with the 
consent of the Archbishop of St. Paul, who has expressed him- 

self as favoring Dr. Bouquillon’s opinions. 
The parochial school is the ideal Catholic school. American 
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Councils and Synods have imposed upon the clergy the duty 
of providing a school in every parish. And yet, if Dr. Bouquil- 
lon’s views were to be accepted, there would be reasons for 
the metamorphosis of the existing parochial schools into 
public schools. 

Education means the training of the whole man—body, 
mind,and heart; a training based on religion. The State can- 
not teach religion. Therefore, the State cannot educate. Dr. 
Bouquillon’s argument that the State can educate is evidently 
false. His error comes largely from the misuse of the word 
education. May the State give instruction? Yes,answers Dr. 
Bouquillon, the State has that right; and it may determine a 
minimum of instruction, make it obligatory, and coerce parents 
who neglect the educatzon of their children. Dr. Bouquillon 
constructs syllogisms which do not bear the testsof logic. He 
refers to theologians, from St. Thomas down to our day, claim- 
ing them as favoring his views. In fact, not one to whom he 
appeals is on his side, as the texts quoted by himself clearly 
show. The Doctor implies, in a ‘‘ Rejoinder to Critics,” that 
the Catholic people of this country have been “led astray.” 
Who has been leading them astray? The Popes? The 
American hierarchy? The Doctor is a Belgian who has been 
in this country not much more than twoyears. Is all the moral 
theology of the Church in the United States of no avail 
because he has come among us? 

A number of American bishops, clergy, and laymen have 
refuted the Doctor. To the parent belongs the education of 


the child. The State has no right to educate. The State _ 


may and should encourage education. The Catholic position 
is wholly in accord with the democratic principles that under- 
lie our theory of government. In support of these principles, 
which are the opposite of Dr. Bouquillon’s, the American 
Catholic hierarchy, clergy, and laity have been and will con- 
tinue to be united. Charles O’Conor, skilled in American 
political studies, discussing “ Democracy,” in Johnson’s New 
Encyclopedia, held that, as governments were forbidden to 
interfere with religion, they should now be commanded to 
withdraw from the control of the education. The politician 
was more in harmony with Catholic theologians than is Dr. 
Bouquillon. To clear the air is not hurtful. More light, of 
course ; but we shall see all the better if the air be clear, quite 
clear. 





SPURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS.—Here is an instance of the man- 
ufacture of spurious autographs, brought to general notice by 
the recently published first volume of the autobiography of the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Scotland—the Rt. Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, D.D., D.C.L. It seems that this prelate, when a boy at 
Harrow, the famous English school, was an expert in the use 
of his jack-knife and carved his name or initials so artistically 
somewhere in the schoolroom as to attract the attention of 
the head-master. It is apparently no misdeed to carve one’s 
name in an English school, where, if we may trust to the 
impressions received from reading English tales of school life, 
the furniture, originally very rude, gradually disappears before 
the aggressive pen-knives of successive generations of pupils. 
So the head-master did not reprove young Wordsworth (who, 
by the way, is the nephew of the great poet)—far from it—the 
discovery of such a clever destroyer of school furniture gave 
him great delight, and he at once suggested that young 
Wordsworth carve somewhere in the school building the name 
of Henry Temple. Henry Temple had been a Harrow boy, and 
had neglected to leave a memento of this sort of his presence 
there, and the omission was much regretted by the school 
authorities after he had become Viscount Palmerston, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, etc. Wordsworth declined to do this 
bit of carving, and a carpenter was subsequently called in to 
supply this and other similar omissions. ‘“ This, to my mind,” 
naively writes the Bishop of St. David’s, “was scarcely legiti- 
mate, as the interest of such names—like that of ‘Thos. Ken’ 
in the cloisters at Winchester—consists in their being looked 
upon as autographs, or at least engraved, if not by the boy 


himself, by some friend or contemporary.”—TZhe Collector, 
New York, April. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CAN WE COMMUNICATE WITH OTHER WORLDS? 


Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIN. 





Daheim, Letpzig, Vol. xxxviii., No. 23. 

HE papers recently brought the intelligence that a French 
T lady had left a legacy amounting to 100,000 francs to the 
French Academy of Sciences under the condition that this 
money be used to establish communication between the Earth 
and the inhabitants of Mars. The idea isa strange one; but in 
France it was eagerly embraced, and the various phases of the 
problem discussed. One of the most popular of French 
writers came out in defense of the feasibility of the project. 
He regarded the idea as no more preposterous than that of the 
Telephone, Phonograph, Photophone, and the like. This is 
no doubt correct. The idea in itself is simple enough, but how 
about the means of carrying it out ? 

The planet Mars never approaches the Earth nearer than 
57,000,000 kilometres, and even then never appears through 
the strongest of telescopes any more than eight or ten times 
as large as the Moon does to our naked eye. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be possible to establish communication 
between the two bodies only by some mechanical contrivances 
the significance of which could be recognized by the inhabi- 
tants of the other body. Accepting that Mars is inhabited by 
beings as intelligent and learned as the educated of Europe 
and America, and further that they are in possession of tele- 
scopes as powerful as those in the hands of our own astrono- 
mers, it will be an easy matter to compute of what kind and 
how large these signals must be to be distinguished on the 
other planet. 

These signals could consist only of simple geometrical fig- 
ures, such as circles, triangles and squares, and they would of 
a necessity have to be several hundred kilometres in size. But 
the size alone is not the only question coming into considera- 
tion. Light and shade would have to be so arranged as to 
make these signals observable. The monstrous signals would 
in their outlines at least have to be lighted on a dark back- 
ground, so that the figures could be recognized at so great a 
distance. The most powerful electrical light alone might 
answer. Then, too, this entire monstrous apparatus would 
have to be put into operation at a. time when the earth is 
enveloped in darkness and the figures could be seen from Mars. 

When we try to enter upon the details of the problem more 
particularly, it assumes a more and more impossible character. 
Who canassure us that the inhabitans of Mars, if there are such, 
have the necessary intelligence or apparatus to enter into such 
acommunication? The instruments which we have are less 
than two hundred years old. There is no evidence to show 
that the Mars inhabitants, if there are any, have any of the 
scientific instruments such a communication presupposes, 

Since the fact has been established that the Earth is not the 
centre of the universe, but a planet which, like others, circles 
around a sun, the opinion has gained currency in many circles 
that other planets, too, are inhabited by intelligent beings. 
There appears to be no special reason why only the Earth, and 
not the other planets, should serve as a habitation for rational 
creatures. In the nature of the case, it is impossible to decide 
this problem, pro or con, in the cases of the planets of the other 
systems, our knowledge of them is too limited. But, in regard 
to the other planets of our own system, something like trust- 
worthy conclusion can be reached. As | have shown in my 
work, Kosmologische Briefe (34 edition, Leipzig, 1891), where 
the inhabitable character of each planet of our system is inves- 
tigated in detail, the planet Mars is not adapted to be the 
habitation of beings like man. It appears from astronomical 
observations that on Mars there are almost daily eruptions 
and changes of the greatest dimensions. Seas as large as the 
Red or the Adriatic are found in a single day; continents as 
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large as Central Europe are submerged in a few hours; snow- 
storms covering continents occur frequently. The character 
of the continent is, accordingly, such that it cannot be inhab- 
ited by beings like man, and the idea of setting up signals 
which could be understood on Mars is completely ridiculous. 

Much easier would it be to establish such a communication 
with the Moon, which is never removed from the Earth’s 
centre further than 384,000 kilometres. In this case, signals 
only a couple of hundred feet in size would answer, and could 
be recognized through large telescopes on the Moon. But 
here again the supposition is that the Moon is inhabited. This 
has been a favorite theory of many. In the theories of the 
present century, Gruithinsen claimed to have observed in 
detail the character of the Moon’s inhabitants, whom he called 
“Meneen.” He regarded them as being of the character of the 
Troglodytes. His account of these imaginary people was 
extremely fantastic. He interpreted great lights that appeared 
in the Moon on the 25th of July, 1774, as a festival of the peo- 
ple on the occasion of the coronation of a king or of his marri- 
age. Boerner, one of his literary opponents, sarcastically 
replied, that in all probability the ““ Meneen ” were celebrating 
the revolt of the American colonies against Great Britain. 
The scientific observation of recent years has removed all 
doubt as to the now inhabitable character of the Moon. The 
absence of air and water is sufficient evidence that no beings 
like the human race can be living onthe Moon. Optical com- 
munication with inhabitants of the moon is accordingly out of 
the question, and we shall doubtless be compelled to forego 
the pleasure of exchanging ideas with any dwellers in other 
planets. 


SIMULATED DEATH AMONG ANIMALS. 
FRIEDRICH KNAUER. 
Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, March. 

HE remarkable condition, involving a suspension of all the 

faculties, which is sometimes induced in man by inhala- 

tion of poisonous gases, a blow on the head, a stroke of light- 

ning, etc., is a normal condition of periodic occurrence among 

many of the lower animals. In fact, this suspension of organic 

activity enables many creatures to tide over conditions which 
would otherwise be fatal to them. 

For every class of living creature there is a specific tempera- 
ture best suited to its well-being, and a minimum and maxi- 
mum temperature to either of which it succumbs; but if the 
temperature only approach these extremes, its activities are 
arrested, and it sinks into a state of torpor simulating death. 

Every year, on the advent of winter, when the food supply 
is inadequate to the maintenance of the necessary warmth, 
those animals which do not migrate, or put on a warmer Coat, 
or whose food supply is insufficient, seek some suitable retreat 
where they roll themselves as nearly as possible into a ball, and 
resign themselves to a suspension of all their faculties. They 
lie in a sort of deep sleep, perfectly motionless, and breathing, 
almost imperceptibly, at long intervals, until the warmth of 
returning spring rouses them from their long sleep. How does 
this save them from death? The answer is not far to seek. 
Respiration is an essential condition of the life of all animals. 
We can live only so long as we are in a condition to inhale the 
indispensable oxygen. It is the function of the oxygen inhaled 
into the system to enter into unstable combinations with the 
waste products of combustion, to convert the chyle into blood, 
and to cause combustion of the carbohydrates of the food for 
When no 


food is taken, the oxygen attacks the accumulated fat and 


the generation of the necessary animal warmth, 


muscular tissue in the system, producing a measure of heat by 
its combustion, and maintaining the process of respiration— 
(that is, the inhalation of fresh oxygen, and the exhalation of 
carbonic acid), and consequently of life. An animal exposed 
to hunger and cold while its faculties are in full activity would 
perish in a few days. But in the condition of hybernation the 
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functions of its organs being reduced to a minimum, the slow 
combustion of its accumulated store of fat and muscle, with a 
greatly reduced rate of respiration, serves to keep the animal 
alive until the return of spring renews the conditions of vital 
activity. 

This hybernating habit is common to the bear, and to squir- 
rels and numerous small mammals; nearly all reptiles and 
batrachians indulge in it, retreating into hollow trees, into 
holes in the earth, into mud, etc., and falling into a state of 
torpor which lasts for months. The great majority of insects 
perish during winter; but some of them, and especially the 
females, conceal themselves under moss-bark, in the earth, 
etc., and survive. Leeches and rainworms also sleep through 
the winter. 

If this winter sleep endures too long, as occurs sometimes 
in long, severe winters, or if the previous summer was unfavor- 
able, and the animals went into winter quarters in poor con- 
dition, the sleepers awake no more, but pass from a state of 
torpor to one of actual death. 

It is, perhaps, not so well known that animals indulge in 
summer sleep also. Great heat induces weariness, followed by 
a suspension of the life activities. This state of summer dor- 
mancy is as regular in hot countries as the winter sleep in cold 
countries. When the streams cease to flow, and the pools 
dry up one after the other, the animals retreat into their holes 
and sleep torpidly until the rainy season. It must not be sup- 
posed either that summer sleep is indulged in in the tropics 
only. I have many times observed, in this country, that when 
small pools dry up in summer, the water lizards, frogs, toads, 
etc., bury themselves in the mud, and sleep until the next rain 
wakes them to fresh life. Among mammalia, the tanrek of 
Madagascar indulges in summer sleep. 

This arrest of the vital functions, this simulation of death, 
is most remarkably illustrated on the lowest planes of life— 
the tardigrades or water bears, for example, and some thread- 
worms, will remain dormant for want of moisture, for months 
or even years. Who would believe that water animalcules 
exist in dry dust? Yet so it is. Their functions are suspended, 
but with the first rainfall they awaken to new life. 

RUSSIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL LABORS IN CENTRAL 
ASIA. 
Dr. HERMANN BRUNNHOFER. 
Russische Review, St. Petersburg, January. 
I. 

HE construction of the Trans-Caspian railway necessitating 
T cuttings through precisely those regions of most interest 
to the ethnologist, tends to throw light on the prehistoric 
period in Central Asia. 
Veda, the oldest collection of Brahminic hymns, has shown 
that in approximately the years 2000-2500 B.c. the Sanskrit- 
Aryans, the Hindoos of a later age, had not yet settled in the 
Punjaub, but still dwelt in the Highlands of Iran and Turan 
from which they migrated in a long serpentine course from the 


Investigation of the age of the Rig- 


southeast coast of the Caspian Sea via Khorassan to the Land 
of the Five Rivers (Pun7 Aud), The mention of the Parthians, 
and. indeed, of the Persians also, in many hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, proves that the Sanskrit Aryans must have been in 
close contact with those people. Now,as the Parthians never 
migrated to the Punjaub, but ever and always made Khoras- 
san their headquarters, the Sanskrit Aryans must have dwelt 
in the Iranian Highlands to have been in friendly or hostile 
relations to the Parthians. Again in many places in the Rig- 
Veda, reference is made to the sea, and, in fact, to the eastern 
Now, asthe Hindoos of the Veda could have 
known nothing of the Arabian Sea nor of the Bay of Bengal, 


it follows that the Aral and the Caspian were their eastern 


and western seas. 


If this is true, the writers of 
the Rig-Veda, or, at least, of the hymns which refer to 
the eastern and western seas, must necessarily have lived 


and western seas respectively. 
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in the region between them; hence follows the con- 
clusion, that Khorassan must have been their home at the 
time the poems were written. Pursuing the evidence, we 
observe that the word vrzka occurs frequently in the Rig- 
Veda. This isthe Sanskrit name for wolf,and there is no 
doubt that that is its signification in many places in the poems, 
but when, as in one place we find a prayer to Pushan, the 
Sun-god, to extinguish the fire of artful double-tongued Vrika, 
it is clear that the word does not stand here for a wolf, but for 
a person. From acomparison with other places, it is to be 
inferred that the word vrzka as used here is equivalent to the 
Armenian Wrikan, the Zend Vehrkana, the Grecian and 
Roman Hyrkaner. Similarly, it is shown that the Kacyapa of 
the Rig-Veda was no other than the Kaspier of the Greeks 
and Romans. These Kaspier occupied an unbroken line of 
country from the Caspian sea to Kashmir. Herodotus men- 
tions the Kaspier at the mouths of the Kur and Araxes in the 
west; further to the south we find evidence of their previous 
occupation in the town of Kasbin, on the southern declivity of 
the Elbruz Mountains. The Caspian Gates again speak plainly 
enough, and, according to Strabo, the Caucasus was called by 
its inhabitants the Caspian Mountains. In Hyrcania there 
wasa town Ka6azk, and according to the Bundehest, the Zoro- 
astrian encyclopedia of the Sassanides, the Atrek river was 
called Kasp, a name which, according to the same work, was 
borne by the Indus also. The City of Cabul is Kagyapapurn 
z. e., the Caspian City of the Indus the Kaézazupos or Ka6ra- 
topos the Greeks and Romans, the Ka6ézezpor of the ancient 
dwellers of Kashmir. In my historio-geographical investiga- 
tions into the most ancient theatre of early Indian history, I 
have shown that the greater part of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda were not, as Indian commentators have generally taught, 
composed in India, z. e. in the Punjaub, but in the highlands 
of Persia, in Khorassan and Mazanderan, the early dwelling- 
place of the primitive Indo-Aryans. 

And now that it is shown that the Sanskrit-Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda migrated in a long curve from the Caucasus round 
the Elbruz mountains, through Khorassan into the Punjaub, it 
is evident that the direction of archzological research for 
Sanskrit-Aryan antiquities must be in the line of their migra- 
tion. It is very probable that in the course of construction of 
the Trans-Caspian railway, it will be necessary to make con- 
siderable excavations in Hyrkania, in Parthia, and also in 
old Khorassan, and that many archeological remains will be 
brought to light, which but for my discovery would have been 
incomprehensible. This at least isthe view which Edward 
Roller bases on General Komarov’s published document, “‘ The 
Trans-Caspian Region in its Archzological Relations.” 

The greater part of the antiquities hitherto brought to light 
in the Trans-Caspian region, says Roller in his report, are of 
Mahomedan origin, nevertheless there are some of a distinct 
type, for example copper statues resembling those found in 
Caucausian excavations, or those accidentally found at the 
fortress of Kars when our soldiers were digging graves for those 
who fell before its walls. On one occasion, says Roller, “a 
bronze lance was found resembling those found in the Cauca- 
sus, on another a feathered bronze spear of very peculiar form, 
for casting. It consisted of a copper pipe, armed at the end, 
not with six, but with seven feathers.” This was probably an 
arrow, and, in relation to seven-feathered arrows, it is possible 
that the Rig-Veda, and the Mahabarata may yet throw some 


light on them. There is a Sanskrit word “Saptaparna” 
(seven-feathered), but, so far it is known only as the name of 
a plant (Adstonza scholar?s). 

Of especial interest is his notice of the discovery of a brick 
building, a meter square, and perfectly empty. Not far from 
it was found a large earthenware vessel containing only fine 
earth, which was carelessly thrown away. This was very prob- 
ably a Vedic altar, and it is very much to be regretted that the 
“fine earth” was not submitted to chemical analysis, as it 
would probably have proved to be the ashes of the burnt 
offering. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT 
THOMAS AQUINAS. 
F, PICAVET. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, March. 


HE Cartesians and the most of their contemporaries of the 
seventeenth century had such great confidence in reason 
freed from all shackles, and in science, for the first time com- 
pletely sure of its path, that, as a general thing, they felt noth- 
ing but disdain for historical and erudite studies, especially for 
studies of which the object was those Middle Ages that, by the 
pens and tongues of their still formidable defenders, employed 
arms of every kind to keepthe human mind under the yoke of 
philosophical and theological authority. Leibnitz was almost 
alone, among the men who are considered the forerunners of 
our age, in thinking that what was called scholastic ignorance 
was not wholly despicable. The eighteenth century, that of 
the Encyclopedia and knowledge, enriched with its own dis- 
coveries the scientific treasures which had been bequeathed to 
it by the preceding age. Then, also, was begun an offensive 
war against the religious and political institutions which had 
constituted the might and greatness of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Even Condillac, in explaining the Scholastic doctrines, 
argues with a severity which prevents him from finding the 
life and power which ancient philosophy left in those doc- 
trines, as well as what modern philosophy has drawn from 
them, in the shape of precision of analysis, besides tenacity 
and prudence in methodical researches. 

It is, however, this century of ours, of which the spirit is so 
little Scholastic, which has led us back to the impartial study 
of the Middle Ages. It is, moreover, due to a theory of Car- 
tesian origin that the history of those ages has been shown to 
be a mine fertile in results, which are not to be disdained in 
endeavoring to increase the sum of positive knowledge. To 
believe with Descartes and Pascal, with Perrault and La Motte, 
with Fontenelle and Terrasson, that as the ages roll by, man in 
creases his intellectual, mora’ and zsthetic capacity, nay, even 
his physical capacity—is not this the implicit recognition, if 
not the direct affirmation, that every epoch, every generation 
even, has added to the inheritance which comes down from 
the past, and, consequently, may become one of the indicating 
links in the chain of future progress ? 

The adversaries of the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
did not treat that philosophy with impartiality, but manifested 
for the entire Middle Ages the liveliest admiration. Poets, 
romancers, artists praised the abbeys, the cathedrals with art- 
less paintings and sculptures graceful, terrible, or grotesque. 
Philosophers searched for their predecessors among the Schol- 
astics: Roscelin was compared to Locke and to Condillac; 
Abelard to Descartes. Scholasticism, like all the history 
of philosophy, was studied with the too evident deter- 
mination to show that the researches of thinkers ought 
to result in an eclectic spiritualism. Too little account was 
taken of what the Middle Ages had borrowed, directly or 
indirectly, from Greek and Latin antiquity. 

The Roman Catholic Church has never completely aban- 
doned Scholasticism, especially that of Saint Thomas, Thus 
the Encyclical ternz Patris,in which Leo XIII., in 1879, 
recommended Thomism, was received with favor. Other 
Encyclicals on liberty, on the duties of citizens,on masters 
and workmen, indicate the different directions, relatively new, 
in which the present Pope desires to turn the Church. By his 
order, and at his expense, has been undertaken a complete 
edition of the works of Saint Thomas. Of this edition five 
volumes have already appeared. Its editors have unfortunately 
neglected to consult manuscripts, especially those existing in 
France, which would have furnished them with material for a 
much better text than the one printed. 

The Gregorzana, a superior school of theology and philos- 
phy, in 1890, had 781 students, of whom 237 were Italians, 139 
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French, 130 Germans, 83 Americans, 49 English, 29 Swiss, and 
29 Polish. These young men, instructed under the eyes of the 
Pope, and by masters chosen by him, return to their respective 
countries to labor for the restoration of Scholastic studies, and 
especially of Thomism. 

In Southern Germany and the Rhenish Provinces appears 
clearly the influence exercised by the Bull .£ternz Patris. 
The tendency to return to Thomism, to reéstablish Catholic 
unity, in philosophy as well as in theology, has been mani- 
fested in the reviews which were in existence before the pro- 
mulgation of the Bull, but especially in the new organs which 
have been established to justify and develop in all directions 
the doctrines of Saint Thomas. 

The success of the Roman Catholics in spreading Thomism 
has been, perhaps, greatest in Belgium. They have not only 
compelled their adversaries, like Mr. Windthorst and the Cen- 
tre, to take sides with them, but they hold the power, and it 
does not seem as though the Liberals have any chance of tak- 
ing that power from them. In this way there has been created 
a system of public instruction which corresponds, better than 
any other, with the views expounded by Leo XIII. in the Bull 
Eternit Patris. 

It does not appear that the Thomist movement has found 
representatives in Holland; while Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
and England have, for different reasons, taken but a slight part 
in the Thomist restoration. 

In the United States, Roman Catholicism for some years 
past has much increased in importance. Not only has the 
number of its adherents increased, but in political and social 
matters it has acquired an influence which is constantly 
increasing. Thus there was laid at Washington, on the 24th 
of May, 1888, the first stone of a Roman Catholic University 
in the presence of Cardinal Gibbons, four archbishops, twenty- 
one bishops, a large number of the laity, and President Cleve- 
land and distinguished citizens. You may rest assured that 
nowhere will the obligatory Thomist doctrines be employed in 
the solution of more practical and living questions than at the 
Washington institution. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AS RELATED TO NEW TESTA- 
MENT INSPIRATION. 
MarVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Magazine of Christian Literature, New York, April. 
HE Septuagint is the first step of the Hebrew race into the 
T world of Greek literature—the first timber of the bridge 
that spans the gap between the Old and the New Testament. 

That it was used as Holy Scripture in the synagogue service, 
is attested by Justin Martyr and Tertullian, though it may 
have been that the Scriptures were read in both Hebrew and 
Greek on such occasions, 

't was transferred to the Christian Church, and used as the 
authentic text of Scripture. 

The Septuagint translation in use in the time of Christ, and 
of the Apostles, was far from being a faithful rendering of the 
original Hebrew. It was rather a corrected edition, a running 
commentary, freely manipulating the texts according to the 
exegetical traditions of the day. It is full of intentional as 
well as unintentional departures from the original. The 
unintentional errors arose from the use of an unpunctu- 
ated text; from the non-existence of vowel-points; from 
confusion of letters; from ignorance of proper names, and 
from not understanding difficult words. The intentional varia- 
tions showed the influence of Gentile contact. The trans- 
lators did not hesitate at times to sacrifice the literal and 
natural sense to the current view of the day. They toned 
down the bold anthropomorphisms of the earlier books out of 
deference to a refined culture. They suggested an occasional 
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parallel between Jewish and Christian ordinances. They sub- 
stituted Greek proverbs for Hebrew ones. They introduced 
Rabbinic legends. They omitted phrases or words which 
appear to reflect unfavorably upon their national heroes or 
their national character. Before we come to the Septuagint 
quotations of the New Testament, it is only fair that we should 
speak of a serious difficulty which confronts us, and which, 
with our present knowledge, we are wholly unable to over- 
come. That is, the answer to the question, How nearly can 
we discover the Greek text of the Old Testament of the time 
of Christ and of the Apostles? The Vatican MS. of the fourth 
century is generally accepted by the best critics as having the 
superior claim to giving a genuine Old Testament text. What, 
then, is the character of the quotations from the Septuagint ia 
the New Testament? Are they literal quotations in verbal 
agreement with the Septuagint? and does the Septuagint 
itself, in the passages referred to, always agree with the 
Hebrew? 

Of these passages some agree with both the Hebrew and the 
LXX.; some with the LXX., and not with the Hebrew, and 
these are most numerous; some with the Hebrewand not with 
the LXX.; some with neither. 

Of 275 quotations made by Christ and the Apostles, go agree 
verbally with the LXX.; and in 37 of the go, the LXX. differs 
from the Hebrew. 

In the quotations written by Jesus Himself, more than half 
are introduced by “It is written,” or some similar formula, 
indicating that they are given as formal quotations. 

To anyone who is not dominated by the idea of a strict and 
literal verbal inerrancy, the LXX. quotations of our Lord will 
not present any difficulty. They exhibit numerous verbal dif- 
ferences; but the meaning of the LXX. text is always distinc- 
tively conveyed. 

The quotations of the Evangelists and the Apostles present 
more marked variations in a few cases. 

What, then, is the bearing of these facts upon the question 
of inspiration ? 

That will depend very much upon what we understand by 
“inspiration.” From one point of view the LXX. quotations 
fn the New Testament will present a very troublesome, and, 
as J] think, an utterly insoluble problem. From another point 
of view they will afford,as it seems to me, no serious difficulty 
but will rather prove to be illustrative and confirmatory. 

We must fall back on the facts, on the phenomena of the 
Bible as we have it. Our discussion confines us to one class of 
acts. Our question is: Does this class of facts—the Old Tes- 
tament citations from the Greek LXX. in the New Testament 
bear out the theory of a verbally inerrant inspiration? Let me 
briefly summarize the facts. The New Testament writers quote 
from the LXX. They quote in many—perhaps the majority 
of instances—freely, without regard to strict verbal accuracy. 

Some of these verbally inaccurate quotations are, by the 
Evangelists, put into the mouth of our Lord Himself. 

Now, upon such facts as these, 1 have not a moment’s hesi- 
tation in affirming that the theory of verbal inerrancy shivers 
hopelessly into pieces. No possible exercise of ingenuity can 
reconcile such facts with such a theory. 

If the inspiration of Scripture is to be successfully vindi- 
cated, it must be from the phenomena of Scripture as we have 
it. Scripture can take care of itself, Theinspiration of Scrip- 
ture can face and can stand all the facts of Scripture. The 
Word of the Lord no man can shake, no human scholarship 
impair. 

The Bible must continue to be, as it has been, our infallible 
rule of faith and practice, the mainstay of Christian truth, the 
guide to salvation, the source of comfort for the weary and 
heavy-laden, the Church’s manual of education. But the facts 
incident to the human element in the composition of the 
Bible, facts which cannot be denied or evaded, and which go 
ever more clearly to show that it does not answer to human 
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ideals of literary completeness and minute consistency; the 
fact that it lays no stress on these; that it does noteven define 
for us the ideal of its own inspiration; that it even nowhere 
calls itself 4y ztse/f, the Word of God; the fact that it insists 
on experience rather than on knowledge, or on knowledge 
through experience; the fact that it emphasizes character 
above all things, and gathers up its whole teaching into the 
perfect Manhood of Jesus Christ—all this seems to me to be 
pointing to one truth, which has been blurred and hidden by 
the smoke of the fierce conflict over ¢#e Book—the truth that 
God's great primary purpose in revelation was not to set forth 
a book, but to set forth a God-man, to the end that men might 
believe on the Lord Jesus, might be conformed to the image of the 
Eternal Son, and might thus be saved. 

Christ 7s more than the Book; to be in Christ and like 
Christ is more than to have a correct theory of inspiration; 
and the great consummation of God’s movement in human 
history, while it will gloriously vindicate the truthfulness of 
the Book, will be, not ¢Ae Book on the throne, but Zhe Laméd 
in the midst of the throne, with every knee bent and every 
tongue confessing that Christ is Lord. 





THE NEW HUMANITY. 
Rev. R. E. NEIGHBOR. 
Baptist Quarterly Review, New York, Fanuary. 


HE epistles of Paul contain two truths, of which the one 
has had the misfortune to be obscured by the other. The 
truth which has been clearly seen is the important one that 
every individual believer in Christ is a new creature in Christ 
as to whom old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. The other truth which has been obscured 
is that there has been constituted in Christ the type of an 
entirely new humanity—a humanity destined to be realized in 
the future of the world. Evidently this is a distinct and sepa- 
rate thought from the other, and is, besides, one of such inter- 
esting significance that it is a great pity it has been so gener- 
ally overlooked in not being distinguished from tke other. It 
is one of this Apostle’s great thoughts, and while suggested in 
several passages in his Epistles, is nowhere so definitely stated 
as in Ephs. ii: 14-18: For He is our peace who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition, having 
abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances; that He might create in Him- 
self of the twain, one new man so making peace; and might rec- 
oncile them both in one body unto God through the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby; and He came and preached 
peace to you that were far off, and peace to them that are 
nigh; for through Him we both have our access in one spirit 
unto the Father. 

What the Apostle seems to assert is that Christ will create 
out of the two distinct and alien races of Jew and Gentile, 
taking for His purpose elements furnished by both, a new 
humanity after His own image, which shall constitute the 
ultimate result or product of the Gospel in the world. 
Attending carefully to the phraseology employed, it will be 
observed that the Apostle is not here speaking of the develop- 
ment of the individual believer in the Christ image, so that 
at length he becomes like Christ,—having attained to the 
stature of a perfect man in Him. This he does say elsewhere ; 
aud the thought, too, is akin to the one in the passage just 
quoted, but it is not identical with it. What is said is, that 
“from out of the twain,” thatis, out of the Jew and Greek 
—the Greek being taken as the representative of the whole 
Gentile world—these, affording him the necessary constitutive 
elements or materials, He will fashion a being of an order and 
atype distinct from either, and distinct from any that has 
hitherto appeared, who shall be the new Christ-man of the 
future, and the Gospel’s last and highest result in its moulding 
influence on human society. The passage is thus the prophecy 
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of a new manhood and a new civilization, in which the highest 
hopes and purest anticipations of all races and of all epochs 
shall be realized. There have been other prophets in the 
world than those of the Hebrew race, by whom God has spoken 
to the fathers, and other priests than those of the House of 
Aaron; as Paul himself asserts in his discourse to the philoso- 
phers of Athens, when he says that God had allotted to each 
people its place in the world, to the end that ‘‘they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us; and he sustains this 
declaration by cordially recognizing the great truth in their 
own literature—“ as certain also of your own poets have said: 
For we are also His offspring.” 

Paul’s conception here is the brotherhood of men in the 
national, or guild sense, carried forward into the larger sense of 
the brotherhood of the race, and the federation of mankind; 
and this, not by the suppression or exinction of the race pecu- 
liarities of any, but by the happy and harmonious’fusion in each 
individual of this new humanity of all that is separately good 
and true in each, It is this which is the promise of the future. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along 

Round the earth’s electric circle. the swift flash of right and wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity’s vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sounding fibres, feels the gush of joy or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have equal claim. 

Christ is Himself the type of this new humanity, each of 
whose members will be, as Christ zs, the universal man. All 
types will be collated and expressed in him. Out of the twain— 
Jew and Gentile—will come forth at last the new and perfect 
individual. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN EMPIRE OF WOMEN. 
Mary WAGER FISHER. 
Home-Maker, New York, April. 

HE oldest Bohemian poem in existence is that of ‘“ Libus- 
sin Saved,” by Dalémin, who wrote in the eleventh cen- 
tury. It tells in a simple, but graphic way, how the Princess 
Libussa ruled her people in the eighth century, and that the 
chief of her guardswomen, Wlasta, waged a relentless war against 
men, and founded and sustained for eight years in the heart of 

Bohemia an Empire of Women. 

After the death of King Crokus the Bohemian council 
declared it to be the wish of the people that the king’s young- 
est daughter, Libussa, should succeed her father as sovereign. 
She seemed to have inherited her father’s judgment and capac- 
ity, and was a clever politician and an accomplished states- 
woman. 

Libussa made a ‘‘ new departure” in the annals of govern- 
ment. Her first act was to choose her body-guard of twenty- 
five young women skilled in the art of war, and a cabinet of 
young women, with her sisters, Tetka and Kassa, as her Prime 
Ministers. Some of the old men remonstrated with her in 
regard to these innovations, but she replied “if a woman were 
competent to be their queen, there were others fitted to be her 
council, and still others brave enough to form her body-guard.” 

After a few years of a happy, successful reign, she was con- 
strained to marry in order to have a prince allied with her in 
the government, or to abdicate her power. She made choice 
of a man named Przémyle, whose ancestors had for nearly six 
hundred years exercised sovereignty in Bohemia. Their united 
reign was peaceful and prosperous. 

Libussa died in 735,and the peace and tranquility she had 
established descended with her into her tomb, for scarcely was 
she buried when a most atrocious war broke out. The cour- 
tiers who surrounded Przémyle incited him to rebel against 
the influence so long held and exercised by women. 

“The time is finally come,” they cried, “when we will no 
longer abide female domination.” 
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Wlasta heard these threats, and suffered personally from 
their insolence; but while the proposed change in affairs 
depressed her comrades, it only fired her with the spirit of 
vengeance and resistance. 

Never was a woman more truly born for a leader, for a rev- 
olutionist than Wlasta. She was tall and majestic like a god- 
dess; proud or gracious as it was necessary to accomplish her 
ends. She disciplined her troops in military tactics, teaching 
her women warriors a skill and adroitness that immortalized 
them in the annals of war. She heaped upon men. whom she 
called “ barbarians,” all the imprecations of her wrathful elo- 
quence, and commanded that wherever a man should be found, 
he should be killed, maimed, or added to their galley-force. 

Plots were laid to entrap men to their ruin, wives were 
incited to stab their husbands when giving caresses; lovers 
were inveigled into conferences to be maimed, mutilated, or 
captured. Men suspected poison at the table, and feared the 
dagger at every turn. As Wlasta’s power increased the inso- 
lence of women also increased. Wifely obedience was no 
longer the ritual of Bohemian households. Women carried 
the purse, went to the chase, and formed the heads of the 
families. Men nursed the babies, cooked, and mended the 
clothes. In brief the rdle of the two sexes was completely 
changed. 

Naturally enough that state of subjection did not endure, 
and the men rallied at the call of one Stamolas. Whasta, 
apprised of their approach, put her women under arms, and 
rode through their ranks, crying: “‘ The longed-for hour has 
come! The day of vengence has arrived! You will meet hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers even, but let that not arrest your hand 
or make falter your heart. The nearer the tie, the tenderer the 
heart into which you plunge the dagger, the greater will be 
your glory. It is your liberty and not your love that is at stake; 
and liberty, liberty was never won but through seas‘of blood and 
fields of carnage.” She called each of her warriors by name, 
and praised the ferocious ardor she saw gleaming in their eyes. 
Like a torrent they fell upon the men and the first fierce yell 
of the Amazons put their whole camp in disorder. The women 
cut to pieces the men they met; the carnage became general, 
and the camp was surrounded on all sides. Wlasta’s eye fell 
upon Stamolas, about whom was grouped his staff. With one 
swoop of her charger she was upon him, and cleft his head in 
twain. Intimidated by the fall of their chief, the men took 
to their heels, leaving three hundred of their dead on the field. 

Wlasta issued the following laws: 


I. Upon the birth of every male child in Bohemia, the thumb 
of his right hand shall be cut off and his right eye destroyed, so that 
he may be disabled for using the sabre, and for giving true aim to his 
arrow. 

II. It is forbidden to men, under pain of death, to carry arms, no 
matter of what sort. They are permitted to ride on horseback, with 
their legs joined and hanging at the left side of the horse. Any man, 
daring to ride otherwise, incurs the penalty of death. 

III. All men, noble or of low birth, shall follow the plough, and 
perform every sort of servile labor. Women will fight for them, 
defending their homes and their country. 

IV. All young women will choose husbands to suit themselves. 
Every man, who shall refuse to accept the hand offered to him, shall 
be punished with death. 


These laws were promulgated everywhere in Bohemia. Men 
cursed and groaned with renewed force upon the appearance 
of this last afront to their sex. They assembled before the 
prince’s palace, demanding with loud cries to be armed, and 
threatening to dethrone Przémyle, if he did not march against 
the women at once, 

It would be tiresome to tell and painful to read the story of 
that final battle; how every woman “to a man” perished 
rather than surrender; how Przémyle offered them quarter, 
and not one would accept it; how they all fell, arms in hand, 
faithful to the last; and how the dreadful Wlasta met a “ Hec- 
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tor” worthy of her steel, and both fell together. One must 
admire their heroism, and the spirit that reigned so triumph- 
antly to the bitter end. 

The discontent engendered by Wlasta in the feminine heart, 
did not perish with her on the battlefield. Many years after- 
ward occasional efforts were made by women to regain suprem- 
acy Over men. 

The Wlastas of to-day fight with different arms, and pursue 
a different mode of warfare; but it may be some comfort for 
them to know that their “griefs” have the merit of age and 
the prestige of heroic and martial valor. 


THE SKULL OF A MAN WHO SAW SAINT GEORGE. 
GUSTAVE SCHLUMBERGER. 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, Parts, Fanuary to March. 
HE patron saint of England has been dead a good while, 
the year of his death being generally put at 303 of our era. 
In the general decay of all sublunary things, including human 
bodies, it would hardly seem possible that there can be yet in 
existence any portion of a man who had set eyes on a person 
who died sixteen centuries ago. Nevertheless, the fact of such 
a phenomenon seems tolerably well established. 

When Saint George was put to death, under Diocletian, for 
embracing Christianity, there were present at his martyrdom a 
number of persons, who were so touched by what they saw that 
they turned Christians. Forthwith they were all arrested and 
decapitated at Nicomedia. One of these persons was Akindy- 
nos, who became a notable saint of the Greek Church. After 
his death the churches of the Orient divided among them his 
remains. A portion of his skull became the property of the 
church of Saints Comus and Damien in Constantinople. A 
Russian pilgrim, Archbishop Anthony, of Novgorod, who vis- 
ited the capital of the Eastern Empire in the year 1200, and 
who left a manuscript account of his visit, which has come 
down to us, venerated this relic, and has given a description of 
it. A-silver plate was fastened to the bone of the saint, and 
on this plate was engraved his name and bust. 

Four years after the visit of the Archbishop, in 1204, the 
Latin warriors of the Fourth Crusade took Constantinople, 
and the spoils of the innumerable religious edifices of the city 
became the property of the conquerors, and, transported to 
the West, were bestowed there on various churches and mon- 
asteries. 

The piece of the skull of Saint Akindynos was allotted toa 
lord of Franche-Comté, long a part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. He was, probably, a Sire de Vadans. However that 
may be, the possessor of the relic presented it to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Rosiéres, a rich monastery which is entirely destroyed, 
but which stood in what is now the canton of Arbois. 

The piece of the skull was carefully preserved in the abbey 
of Franche-Comté. It is mentioned in an inventory of the 
property of the convent made in1714. In the time of the 
Revolution the relic of Rosiéres disappeared with the abbey 
and the church. The monks were dispersed, the monuments 
destroyed, the precious objectssent to the melting-pot. From 
that time to this nothing was ever heard of the skull of Saint 
Akindynos until this year, when it was discovered in a remark- 
able way. 

The parish priest of a little commune in the vicinity of Rosi- 
éres, the Abbé Guichard, an archeologist of reputation, in 
some excavations he had made among a mass of wood-ashes 
contained in an old salt-pit, 1m.50c. under ground, found the 
bone of the saint, with the silver plate still affixed to it. The 
Abbé Guichard, enlightened as to the value of his discovery 
by Mr. Gauthier, sent the relic to me. 

The fragment of skull is a portion of the left parietal fossa. 
The silver plate,a work of the tenth century, is of circular 
form. On it is engraved the bust of the saint, with his name 
written in Greek characters. The figure is that of a young 
man ; the hair is long, the beard pointed. The plate is fast- 
ened to the skull by four little bands of metal and eight nails. 
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DIE WAFFEN NIEDER!* Eine Lebensgeschichte. 
von Suttner. 





Von Bertha 
Dresden and Leipzig: E. Pierson. 1892. 


[Twenty-two years ago, the cry “‘ To Arms!” aroused all Germany to an enthu- 
siastic response. Napoleon III., for dynastic reasons, thought it good policy to curb 
the growing power of Prussia, and signalize his reign by a brilliant campaign. 
He determined to satisfy the French thirst for glory by the annexation of the 
Rhine provinces. Prussia’s appeal to the smaller States to rally to the defense of 
the sacred soil of the German Rhineland swept over the land like an electric 
wave, arousing in every breast a fierce fire of patriotism, a passionate impulse to 
fight for the integrity of the Fatherland, and to die for it if need be. Once more 
Germany was united; princes and people were of one accord; and Saxony and 
Bavaria, Baden and Westphalia, Hesse and Silesia, Hanover and Brunswick, 
Pomerania and the Swabianland, sent forth their sons to battle for the German 
cause. Nota man in Germany, worthy of the name, shrank from the needed sacri- 
fice, not a mother hesitated to send her son or husband tothefront. It isa period 
which Germans may well recall with pride, a period at which all thought of self was 
subordinated toa loftier impulse of duty. Other forces may have been at work 
also; the long slumbering battle-instinct in the German burgher class had been 
aroused, it had found its justification in the Gallic invasion; but, whatever the 
causes, the German nation was for the moment exalted, and ennobled. 

The German arms were everywhere successful. France, beaten in the field, 
brought on herself further humiliation by prolonged struggle; but so far from 
being humbled by defeat, she at once set herself about the reform of her army, and 
has spent the intervening years in preparation for revenge. Germany must needs 
keep pace with her. Industry is cripple¢ , the nation, in common with all the 
nations of Europe, is an armed camp. 

And now, while Germany is groaning under the burden of war-taxation in time 
of peace, there falls clarion-tongued upon the national ear, ‘‘ Die Waffen nieder !"’ 
(Lay down your arms!). Clear, sharp, and imperative it rings out as though it 
were a command from heaven, a respite from the weary burden under which the 
nations of Christendom are groaning. It isa woman's cry, but the volumes through 
which she has found access to the public ear have been characterized as epoch- 
making. It isacall tothe nations to disband their armies, and submit all differ- 
ences to an international tribunal. It strips war of its glamour, presents the 
battle-tield in all its naked horrors, dwells on the noble lives wasted, the rich 
blood spilled, and the bright homes desolated for the indulgence of a surviving 
instinct of savagedom; and it appeals to all who regard war in that light to 
engage in a new crusade for its suppression. 

And now to the work itself, which is written in the form of an autobiography. 

Martha, born von Althaus, afterward Martha ven Dotzky, finally Martha von 
Tilling, is the medium employed by the author to depict the horrors of war from 
her own experiences, to arouse sympathy by the passionate outpouring of her 
own sufferings, and with her keen woman's wit to combat the plea of ‘‘ inevit- 
able ** with which Junkerdom justifies its profession of arms. } 


N ARTHA VON ALTHAUS was a member of the inner circle of 
Austrian nobility. Her father, a retired general, centres all his 
past in a glorious campaign in Italy, her brother, and all the young 
men in her circle of acquaintance, worship the profession of arms, 
which, apart from diplomacy, is regarded as the only profession fit 
fora gentleman. Martha has read histories which represent war as 
the chief employment of nations, and military distinction as the acme 
of virtue. Saturated with the element which envelopes her, she, too, 
is emulous of distinction, and in her day-dreams pictures herself as a 
modern Joan of Arc. This is only the hankering after an unknown 
ideal which interprets itself at her first ball, which she is allowed to 
attend, e tour, to give her confidence on her first appearance in the 
Salons of Vienna. Here she was introduced to Count Arno von 
Dotzky, a lieutenant of Hussars, who made love *‘ like a soldier.” On 
both sides, it was a case of love at first sight, and they were married 
on her eighteenth birthday, shortly after her presentation at Court. 

They enjoy a brief year of unalloyed happiness, during which she 
gives birth to a boy whom the fond parents at once enroll as a soldier, 
promoting him to corporal at the end of three months. While thus 
playing with life after the manner of children who have never known 
care, she is aroused to a realization of its earnestness by the prospect 
of war with Italy. Arno is fired with dreams of distinction, and his 
wife and child, the Corporal Rudolf, are relegated to the background; 
but she pictures him as borne down by the flying—wounded, helpless, 
deserted. These are moments of terrible anguish, but Arno consoles 
her. 

My darling, courage, control! there is nothing so dreadful about it. We shall 
soon return home as conquerors, . Then we shall be doubly happy. Do 
not cry so; it rends my heart. I’m almost sorry that I pledged myself to 
go, in any case, even if my own regiment were not ordered to the front 
but no, only think of it: If my comrades must go to the front, with what right 
could I remain at home? You yourself would be ashamed of me. Some time I 
must go through the baptism of fire, and until that occurs, I can hardly regard 

* The peculiar significance of this book, in consideration of its authorship, the 


importance of the subject treated, and the attention it has attracted in Europe, 
seem to justify the appropriation to it of all our space in this department. 
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myself asa man anda soldier. Think only how nice—if I come back—with a 
third star on my collar—perhaps with a cross on my breast. 

I bent my head on his breast and wept there. How petty, I thought to myself: 
What mere trumpery tinsel stars and crosses appeared to me at this moment, 
. « « Not ten great crosses on this dear breast could compensate me for the 
terrible possibility that a bullet might rend it 

But Arno came back no more: he ‘‘ remained” on the field of 
glory. And Martha? In the interval between Arno’s departure and 
his death in the battle of Solferino, she had protested with all her soul 
against the conventional pleas by which her party sought to justify the 
war, and especially against the plea that war was of divine institution; 
nevertheless in the early days of her mourning there was something 
of solace in the feeling that she was regarded as one of those who had 
made great sacrifices for her country. Next to the blood of the 
patriot were not the tears of the bereaved mother, wife, and sweet. 
heart the most precious libation ? 

The succeeding four years were spent by Martha in close retirement 
which she devoted mainly to the young Rudolf, and the study of the 
problems which perplexed her. Her views were greatly biassed by 
Buckle in whose ‘* History of Civilization”’ she saw all her dim per- 
plexities mirrored in clear outline. She saw it laid down as a fact 
that war which is the prime pursuit of the savage, becomes less and 
less a measure of self-preservation as civilization advances ; that the 
chronicles of camps and courts, which make history in earlier stages 
of society, are mere isolated phenomena of modern civilization, imped- 
ing, but scarcely warping the career of human progress. She saw war 
reduced to its true proportions in history and stripped of its glamour, 
and concluded that the battle-instinct is kept alive mainly by illusions 
fostered in youth, by a false presentation of the subject in history. 

Martha thought, for she had felt, and she possessed, moreover, the 
critical faculty; but she was still young; the despair which crushed 
her with the news of Arno’s death passed into grief, the grief into 
melancholy, the melancholy into indifference, and this, in turn, into 
the joyousness of life. After four years of retirement she woke one 
morning to the realization that she was really a very enviable young 
woman—three and twenty years of age, and the possessor of wealth, 
beauty, station, freedom, an attached family, and a very lovable boy. 
Her two sisters were ready to ‘‘come out,” and she herself was enchanted 
with the idea of presenting them, and of mingling once more in the 
gay world from which she had so long withdrawn. The old wound 
had healed; and the broader views of life opened up by Buckle and 
Darwin made her realize that had Arno lived, they two would have 
drifted intellectually apart from each other. She resolves never to 
marry a soldier again; but in due course a new suitor came in the per- 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel von Tilling, and she could not say him nay. 
In fact, although he let his secret be read, she had to exert consider- 
able address to wring the confession from him. But Baron von Til- 
ling is a man fitted in every way to be her mate. A Prussian by birth, 
he has taken service in the Austrian army, but he has been brought to 
realize that his calling is, for him, an anachronism, that the profession 
of the soldier is opposed to progress and humanity. Moreover, he has 
experienced all the horrors of war, he has witnessed the terrors of the 
panic-stricken, with the exultant foe shouting behind them, the hor- 
rors of the battlefield after friend and foe have swept by and left the 
wounded to their fate; with all this he realizes the force of existing 
conditions, and the necessity of keeping in touch with the spirit of the 
age; and, at the period of his marriage, although pride alone or the 
fear of being misconstrued would have withheld him from sending in 
his resignation, he was still further influenced by the sense that as 
there was fighting to be done, it behooved himto take his share. But 
as he participated in his wife’s studies his mental horizon widened, 
and he meditated resigning, and organizing the nucleus of a peace 
crusade, when the Schleswig-Holstein affair came to a crisis, and 
effectually thwarted his intentions. The order to join his regiment 
was a severe blowto both of them; the birth of her child was at 
hand, and the excitemert of parting brought on premature birth- 
throes, in the midst of which he had to tear himself from her, and 
hurry to the scene of action, with no better consolation on the road 
than the news that his child was dead, and his wife in a very precari- 
ous condition. 

Tilling served through the campaign, but was slightly wounded at 
its close, and Martha’s life hung in the balance through the whole 
period. With his sentiments opposed to war asa means of settling 
international difficulties, he had studied the Schleswig-Holstein tangle 
exhaustively, and depicts the pleas which were advanced to justify the 
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war with cutting irony. Yes, he has done with soldiering. Henceforth 
he will enlist as a soldier in a cause which he may not live tosee victo- 
rious, but which sooner or later shall triumph—the cause of peaceful 
adjustment of international difficulties. 

Tilling now decided to quit the service, but man proposes in the 
face of unseen obstacles. The war inaugurated speculation and com- 
mercial disasters, and among these was the collapse of the banking- 
house in which Martha had her private fortune. They had now noth- 
ing but Tilling’s pay, and for him to resign now and render himself 
dependent on her father was beyond discussion. 

The Austro-Prussian campaign followed quickly, and its announce- 
ment came at a moment when Tilling was on duty in Bohemia, and 
she in Vienna. With the news camea letter from Tilling that he was 
already under erders to march with the advance guard; and for 
M .:iha there remained nothing but to make lint for the wounded, and 
see visions of Tilling lying among heaps of slain. 

Tilling found abundant opportunities to write, down to the eve of 
the decisive battle of K6niggratz, in which he was to take part on the 
morrow. The battle was fought and lost, but day succeeded day, and 
no letter from’ Tilling. After some days there came a letter from 
her good friend, Dr. Bresser, who was in the neighborhood of the 
battlefield, trying to organize what help he could for the wounded. 
He expected a Frau Simon, a Saxon Miss Nightingale, to join him in 
a few days. The sufferings, he described as boundless—beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive. Martha read and pictured Tilling 
lying among the wounded and the dead, until, in imagination, she 
heard him calling her name. The tension was too terrible—she 
hastily resolved to hurry to the scene, and search the battlefield and 
hospitals for her wounded husband. She had a letter from Tilling in 
which he had described the measures for removing the wounded to 
the rear during a battle, and she soon found that there were scenes 
more horrible even than battle—the field after the battle. 

No cannonading, no braying of trumpets, no beating of drums now, nothing but 
low, agonizing groans, The trodden earth saturated with blood, the once smiling 
villages reduced to ruins . and on the battlefield, thousands upon thousands 
of dead and dying—helpless dying. Scarcea trace of vegetation to be seen, but 
road and meadow are strewn with swords, bayonets, knapsacks, mantles, over- 
turned ammunition wagons, blown-up powder tumbrils, guns with broken car- 
riages. . . . Near the cannon whose throats are blackened with smoke, the 
ground reeks with blood; there lie the most, and the most mutilated dead and half- 
dead, literally torn by balls. And the dead and half-dead horses !—they raise 
themselves on their remaining legs only to sink again, until at length they raise 
their heads for the agonizing death-cry. One gully is completely filled with 
bodies trodden into the mire. The unfortunates had probably fled here for shelter, 
but a battery had charged over them—the horses’ hoofs and the wheels crushed 
7. . . . Many of them still live. . . . A mangled, bloody mass, but 

‘still living.” . . 

Frau Simon oonmmenutiih the Prussian surgeon to the castle where the most of 
the wounded lay. Dr. Bresser determined to go through the remaining houses of 
the village,and I decided to accompany him. That Friedrich was not in the 
castie the Doctor was positive, having already made the round of it. 

We had scarcely gonea hundred yards, when loud moans smote on our ears. 
They proceeded from the open door of the villagechurch. We entered. Overa 
hundred men lay on the stone pavement—heavily wounded, mangled, with fever- 
ish and wandering looks, they cried piteously for water. Even at thethreshold I 
almost fainted, nevertheless I went through the ranks in search of Friedrich 
. . « but he was not there. 

* * * * * * * - * * * 


Whartall have I seen and experienced on this day ! 

To close the narration were truly the simplest and the most attractive course. 
In the presence of too-horrible scenes, one closes the eyes and turns aside the 
head—even memory strives to exclude such scenes. When no good can be done, 
—when the past is beyond recall, why should we torment ourselves and others by 
raking it up? 

To what end? I will answer that question later. For the present let it suffice: 

must! 


Here follows a long series of horrid scenes from the other battle- 
fields of the campaign, which Martha gathered from eye-witnesses, 
principally surgeons. Her own tour of inspection was soon over. 
She broke down completely in a few days, and Dr. Bresser sent 
her back to Vienna, and telegraphed to her father to meet her. She 
arrived at Grumitz, her father’s estate, a few hours after Friedrich, 
who had been wounded in the leg, and had no opportunity of writing. 


“Oh Friedrich, Friedrich !*’ I repeated amid tears and caresses, ‘‘ have I 
recovered you?”’ 

“And you must needs search for and tend me? How heroic, and yet how fool- 
ish, Martha ! 

a Foolish, yes—I see that now. Your voice calling tome was fantasy, super- 
Sstition, for you did not call me. But heroic? No. If you only knew how cow- 
ardly I behaved in the presence of the suffering! Only you—if you had lain 
there, I could have tended you. Oh Friedrich I have seen terrible things, scenes 
which never can be effaced from memory. Oh, how can man thus mar our 
beautiful world, Friedrich? A world in which two persons can love each other 
as youand Ido. How can ee ae capable of such happiness as ours, be mad 
enough to fan the flames of death-bringing and misery-bringing hate?” 

*“T also have witnessed a horrible sight, Martha—something which will ever 
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haunt me. Just fancy—in the midst of a cavalry charge at Sadowa, who should I 
see charging straight at me with sword aloft but Gottfried von Tessow.’ 

** Aunt Cornelia’s son! 

‘* Yes, he—he recognized me at the right momeat and lowered his blade— 

“Then it wasa breach of duty. What? preserve an enemy of his king and 
country, under the unjustifiable pretence that it was a dear friend and 
cousin? . 

Poor fellow! Scarcely had he lowered his arm than a sabre whizzed upon his 
yore i ie It was my young lieutenant who struck the blow in my defense 
and— 

Friedrick paused and covered his face with both hands. 

** Killed ?”’ asked I, horritied. 

He nodded assent. 


And now the Prussians marched upon Vienna, and while terms of 
peace were being discussed, a body of troops were quartered on Gru- 
mitz. One of their number, Prince Heinrich von Reuss, was enam- 
ored of one of Martha’s sisters; and the author indulges in much 
sarcastic humor over the dilemma of her father, who hated the Prus- 
sians collectively like poison, but liked the Prince individually well 
enough for a son-in-law. 

The young people were affianced, the Prussians marched off, leav- 
ing only their sick behind them, and now the cholera broke out 
among these, and fatal indeed was its record in Martha’s house. Her 
two sisters and brother were swept off, and her broken-down father 
fell a victim to paralysis of the heart. Martha herself fell into a state 
of blank passive despair. Her father’s wealth had all fallen to her 
now, and her husband took her to Switzerland, where she gradually 
recovered interest in life, a life with a steady purpose now, for Fried- 
rich had sought out the promoters of the Swiss Cross Movement and 


was discussing measures for the New Crusade. This was now to be 


the business of their lives; and, while resolved to hold aloof from 
society, they sketched out for themselves a course of study and of 
travel. 

Friedrich had now left the service, and some months iater they 
returned to Vienna, and after Martha had set her affairs in order they 


determined ona visit to Berlin. The road lay through Bohemia, they 


broke the journey in Prague, and at breakfast the next morning they 
learnt that it was All-Souls’-Day, and determined to visit the graves of 
those who fell at Kéniggratz. 

We had now reached the spot where the greatest number lay buried—friend 
and foe side by side. The plot was enclosed like a church-yard. Hither flocked 
the great body of mourners; for here, most probably, were their own mourned 
ones laid at rest. Here, by the fence, the mourners knelt and wept; here, on the 
palings, they hung their wreatns and grave-lanterns. 

A tall, slight man, with distinguished youthful bearing, and wearing a general's 
cloak, advanced toward the tumulus; the crowd fell back respectfully, and I 
heard a low murmur: 

‘The Kaiser.” 

Yes, it was Francis Joseph, the father of his country, the chief of the army, who, 
on this All-souls-Day, had come to offer up a silent prayer for the lost children of 
the soil, for his fallen soldiers. 

He, too, like Friedrich, stood with bare, bent head in mournful reverence 
before the majesty of death. 

Long, long, he stood motionless. I could not turn my eyes from him. What 
were the thoughts that surged through his soul? What feelings agitated his 
heart, which, I knew, was a good and gentle heart? It came over me that I could 
follow him in his train of sensations, and share with him the thoughts which 
coursed through his bowed head. 

. . Oh my poor, brave fellows . 
We have not even conquered. . My Venice! lost so much, so 
much lost and your yaa lives . . and you sacrificed them so 
freely . . . forme. . . . Oh, thatI could restore them to you! It was 
not for my own sake that I required the sacrifice. For your own sakes, and for 
the sake of your country were you led into this war . . and not through me, 
even although at my command. Was I not compelled to issue the command‘? It 
is not for my sake that my subjects exist—no, it was for their own sakes that I 
was called to the throne. . And I was ready at any moment to die for the 
welfare of my people. . . Oh, if I had only followed the Promptings of my 
own heart, and withheld the fatal yes when all around me clamored: ** War. 
war!"’ ButcouldI have opposed them? God is my witness,I could not. 7 
scarcely know myself now, what the forces were which urged me on—only this I 
know—it was an irresistible pressure from without—from you yourselves, ye dead 
soldiers. . . Oh how sad, sad, sad—what have you not suffered? and now 
you lie here, and on other battlefields, swept awa by cartridges and sabre cuts, by 
cholera and typhus. Oh, if I could have said ‘** No” . And you, Elizabeth, 
appealed to me to say it. h had I said it! The thought is unendurable, 
that . . . alas,it isa miserable, imperfect world too much, too much 
of misery!” 

And even asI thus interpreted his thoughts, my eyes hung on his lineaments, 
and now—yes! it was ‘‘ too much, too much of misery ’’—he covered his face with 
both hands, and burst into passionate weeping. 

Such was the sceneon All-Souls-Day, 1866, on the lost field of Sadowa. 


Last scene of all, the Tillings take up their residence in Paris. It 
was the place best suited to the development of their plans for dis- 
The war of 1870 


dead, and to what purpose ? 


armament: their ‘‘ Peace politics” as they called it. 


burst on them unprepared, and Martha’s illness prevented their leav- 


ing the city before the threatened siege. Their German tongue grated 
on French ears, and during the reign of the Commune their rooms 
were searched, and some Berlin letters found in Tilling’s possession 
stamped him as a Prussian anda spy. There was no appeal; the 
frenzied mob dragged him out and shot him. 

[We have here unquestionably a very remarkable work. Asa plea fora general 
disarmament it Stands unrivaled. For familiarity with the details of the subject 
treated, for breadth of view, for logical acumen, for dramatic effect, and literary 
excellence it stands unequaled by any work written with a purpose, It has 
already created an enormous stir in Germany and Austria, and we are led to infer 
that Frau von Suttner has devoted herself to the subject for a lifetime, and that 


her heroine (herself ?) was the -hief instrument in the inauguration of the Inter- 
national Peace Conferences. } 
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THE RHODE ISLAND ELECTION 

Providence Journal (Ind.), April 8.—Sober 
and thinking men on both sides cannot possi- 
bly avoid seeing that the recent campaign in 
this State admirably illustrates one great truth 
which high-minded and patriotic men must 
rejoice to know does exist, and the perpetual 
existence and force of which especially need to 
be enforced upon the National political mana- 
gers of both parties at this time. That truth is 
that even in politics honesty is the best policy, 
by which is meant in the long run the winning 
policy, and that there is an element, a large 
and controlling element, among the common 
people to which personal cleanliness, in the 
moral and political sense, often appeals as 
strongly as great principles of government or 
finance, and always more strongly than the 
sordid and dishonorable arts of the unscrupu- 
lous politician. The lesson should not be lost 
on party managers. They must put forward, 
both nationally and locally, their cleanest and 
ablest men, and strive to elect them by only 
the fairest and manliest efforts. Otherwise 
they will roundly deserve the sharp popular 
rebuke which they will surely receive. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), April 8.— 
The main issue of the contest was made on 
affairs of National concern. ‘The Providence 
Journal refused the Democrats its support for 
reasons local and also National. That influen- 
tial newspaper, and with it the Rhode Island 
Independents, would not support a_ party 
which in the Empire State had glorified into a 
National leader one of the most disreputable 
of Democratic politicians, and which in Con- 
gress had crowned fatal errors of organization 
with a hapless display of Democratic strength 
in favor of the free coinage of the silver dollar. 
The result shows that Mr. Cleveland's appeal 
Was not enough to confine the issue to that of 
the tariff. The Republican orators and the 
Providence Journal talked siiver, and the 
voters were influenced thereby. If this view 
of the result be approximately correct, the 
effect of the election upon the National Democ- 
racy ought to be sobering in the extreme. 
What has happened in Rhode Island will be 
likely to happen in Connecticut and New York 
if the Democratic National Convention lends 
willing ear to the seductive strain of the silver 
siren, or is dominated by a leadership that re- 
pels the moral sense of the Nation. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), April 7— 
Rhode Island has long been the most corrupt 
State in the Union, in the matter of elections, 
and, despite the safeguards of a secret ballot- 
law, it will always be possible for the party 
which has the most money at command to 
make it tell in its favor. Everybody knows 
that this party in Rhode Island is always the 
Republican—and this year more than ever, as 
the election involved the fate of Senator 
Aldrich, who has a tremendous ‘‘pull’’ on the 
manufacturers by reason of his prominence in 
tariff legislation. The great lesson of the 
election, so far as its general aspects are con- 
cerned, isthe demonstration that the independ- 
ent voters hold the decision between parties 
this year in their hands. If the voters in 
Rhode Island who do not ‘‘belong” to either 
party had been unitedly and enthusiastically in 
favor of the Democrats yesterday, the election 
wonld have gone the other way. 

April 8.—‘* Rhode Island points the way to 
Republican victory throughout the Union.” 
This statement in the New York 77ibune of 
this morning has a strangely familiar sound. 
Let us see. When did we read it last in the 
columns of our esteemed contemporary? Oh, 
yes; it was onthe morning of Sept. 9, 
18g0—the day after ‘‘ glorious Tom Reed’s” 
triumphant reélection in the Portland district. 
The exact expression then was: ‘‘ Maine, true 
to its motto, points the way to a general Re- 
publican triumph in November.” But this is 





a pretty big country, and it does not always 
accept the ‘‘ pointer” so generously offered by 
some little corner. In 15go, for example, the 
‘* general Republican triumph in November,” 
which was,so clearly foreshadowed to the edi- 
tor of the 77iéune by the election in Maine, 
got hopelessly lost sometime during the inter- 
vening two months. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), April 9.—There are 
people who are inclined to hold that it was not 
the best party policy for the Democrats to 
make a campaign on National issues in Rhode 
Island so soon after the Democratic party had 
weakened itself by its course in electing Crisp 
Speaker, and accepting the train of bad results 
that naturally followed from this unnecessary 
mistake. Something had been done to remedy 
this in defeating the Free Coinage Bill in the 
House, and in declaring for Cleveland for 
President, but more time was required to re- 
cover from the loss of public confidence that 
had been the penalty of previousaction. Rhode 
Island, if left alone by those who introduced 
National issues, would probably have voted 
about the same way. Cleveland’s appearance 
had results, but among them it is to be remem- 
bered was the increasing of Republican efforts, 
as well as the adding to Democratic votes. 


New York Tribune (Kep.), April 8.—Senator 
Aldrich, the foremost advocate of the new 
tariff in New England, is sustained as Gover- 
nor McKinley was in Ohio. The magnitude 
and significance of the result in Rhode Island 
are not to be judged by the size of the State, 
but by the great gain which appears, the 
extraordinary obstacles overcome, and_ the 
indications afforded of the effect of National 
issues upon similar populations engaged in 
similar industries in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the adjoining States. For the first 
time in four years the Republicans have a com- 
plete victory in Rhode Island. The Demo- 
cratic plurality was 4,419 in 1889, 1,560 in 1890, 
and 1,254a yearago. But now the Republi- 
cans have a majority on the popular vote of 
229, so that they could carry the State for 
President with the same vote. The new politi 
cal era in Rhode Island is due to the Constitu- 
tional Amendment adopted in April, 1888, by 
which all citizens of the State were enfran- 
chised and the property qualification for voting 
was abolished. ‘The tariff issue, according to 
Free Traders, transformed Rhode Island into 
a Democratic State, and they shouted with re- 
joicing, and concluded that other New England 
States were going the same way. It was pleas- 
ant then to befool themselves with the idea 
that the addition of new voters was not the 
cause of change, or that the new voters would 
always continue to vote against the industries 
in which most of them were empioyed. But 
it now appears that the majority of the people 
do not want what is called tariff reform, seeing 
that it threatens their industries. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), April 9.—If Mr. 
Grover Cleveland had read the market reports 
and trade statistics, instead of listening to the 
predictions of his Democratic friends in the 
State, he would never have gone to Rhode 
Island to present his favorite issue to the 
voters of the State. A manufacturing State 
never has been and never can be carried against 
Protection and the Republican party when its 
manufactures are enjoying a prosperous sea 
son. Rhode Island is a small State; but it 
held in 1880 a sixth of all the cotton spindles 
in the United States, or 1,764,569 out of I0,- 
653,435, and it holds an equal share of the 
15,000,000 spindles in the country to-day. Ten 


years ago it had $28.000,000 in capital invested | 
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fair wages have been paid, and there have been 
no labor troubles. 

Boston Advertiser (Rep.), April 8.—Wednes- 
day’s election shows that the McKinley Bij] 
scare has lost its power to frighten. The 
author of that bill met the voters of Rhode 
Island face to face, and they saw in him a 
friend. What Major McKinley was to that 
bill in the House of Representatives, Senator 
Aldrich was to the same measure in the Fed- 
eral Senate. Rhode Island’s citizens have 
called their great Senator to an account, and 
have pronounced themselves more than satisfied 
with his accounting. The hue and cry about 
McKinley prices served its turn astonishingly 
in the autumn of 1890, when assertion had full 
swing because experience had not yet begun. 
The same hue and cry had some, though 
greatly enfeebled, potency in the autumn of 
1891, for the full effects of the new tariff law 
had not even then been realized; but in the 
spring of this year of grace, 1892, the people 
know that on the whole the McKinley Bil! has 
done them good, and not harm. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), April 7.—t 
is not necessary to go far afield for the causes 
of the Democratic disaster, They may be 
summed upin short order. The people do 
not want Democratic free silver; they do not 
want mongrel Democratic tariff reform; they 
do not want another Democratic House of 
Representatives—this one has been a dose; 
they will not have Republican ascendency in 
the Senate endangered; and they will not have 
Grover Cleveland, with his dreary platitudes 
and his cowardly selfishness, at any price. One 
result of the Rhode Island election, amorg 
several others, is a direct order to the Democ- 
racy to hunt up a fresh candidate for the Pres- 
idency. ‘There is not much likelihood that 
obedience to this mandate will be of any help 
to them, but they will be forced to obey or be 
beaten in advance. 

Baltimore American (Kep.), April 8.—The 
fact that Grover Cleveland launched his Presi- 
dential boom at Providence last week makes 
the victory all the more significant. In a care- 
fully prepared speech he attacked the tariff 
policy of the Republican party, and described 
it as both unwise and immoral, and the people 
of that gallant little State have promptly met 
this assault upon their industries and the 
National prosperity. It seemed to us, at the 
time, that Mr. Cleveland could scarcely have 
chosen a more unfavorable spot or a more un- 
fortunate moment to revive the destructive the- 
ories which he has forced his party to adopt. 
Rhode Island has fully shared in the prosperity 
and progress which have signalized the eco- 
nomic history of this country during the past 
thirty years under Republican guidance, and it 
was fatuous to imagine that her people would 
join in the Cleveland crusade against their 
own established interests. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), April 8.—This 
sweeping victory shows in a striking way the 
absurdity of Democratic hopes in New Eng- 
land. For the first time in his life when nota 
candidate Cleveland went out of his way to 
make a campaign speech, and the result is un- 
expected Republican gains. It will be a 
damper on the Cleveland boom for renomina- 
tion, and narrows Democratic hopes for victory 
this fall to New York State again. It is not 
likely that it will defeat Cleveland for renomi- 


| nation, but it very clearly forecasts Democratic 


in this trade and 21,474 persons empioyed in | 


the traffic, of whom nearly one-third are voters. 


All told, at least a fifth of the voters of the | 


State are to-day directly and indirectly inter- 
ested in cotton manufactures, and the general 
prosperity of the State depends on it. There 
could not be a worse year to ask such men to 
abandon Protection than the present season. 
Cotton has been cheaper in this country than 
for forty years past. The cotton mills in 
Rhode Island have been doing well this year; 





defeat in November. 


Pittsburgh Times (Kep.), April 9.—There 
are some Democrats who are trying to place 
the responsibility of their defeat upon Grover 
Cleveland, while his friends claim that had he 
not dropped a couple of tons of his eloquence 
and argument into the contest, the result would 
have been even worse than it is, rejoicing with 
the joy of the celebrated young doctor who 
had both the mother and the child die on his 
hands, but ‘‘ pulled the old man through.” 
There is nothing in either position. The re- 
sult in Rhode Island was not the defeat of any 
man, but the defeat of a party and a policy. 
Democracy and Free Trade were alike repudi- 
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ated, ar'd no humiliation attaches to Mr. Cleve- 
land in which his party has not its share. Nor 
could the Democrats, much as they tried to do 
so, hide the free silver issue, or cloak it with 
Mr. Cleveland’s presence; far more significant 
and more potential than his letter against free 
coinage was the vote of his party in Congress 
but a few days before. The Democracy can- 
not belittle the result in Rhode Island, nor 
dodge its significance. Their party and its 
policy on Protection and finance were on trial 
there, and the verdict was against them. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), April 8.—It was worse 
than useless to preach to a well-employed and 
prosperous people that th, were being op- 
pressed. It was littie less t!n an insult to 
their intelligence to argue that they were the 
victims of adelusion in believing that: they 
owed their employment and their prosperity 
to a policy which guarded them against the 
destructive competition of foreign labor. The 
verdict of Rhode Island is for Protection and 
reciprocity, as provided by the existing tariff 
law, and that is certainly important. 


Newark(N. J.) Advertiser (Rep.), April 8. 
—Commenting on the overthrow of its party 
in Rhode Island, the New York Evening Post 
says: ‘‘ Rhode Island has long been the most 
corrupt State in the Union.” What! Is the 
State that boasts of such leaders as Bob Davis, 
Denny McLaughlin, Allan McDermott, Orestes 
Cleveland, Miles Ross, James Pidcock, and a 


host of other Democratic lights, to be ‘‘ turned | 


down” by a psalm-singing Prohibition little 
State like Rhode Island? Perish the thought ! 
New Jersey Democrats, pitted against the 
whole of Rhode Island, could give points to 
their opponents and leave the State as bare as 
a Jersey City free-lunch table after a political 
orgie. 

New York Herald (Ind. Dem.) April 8.— 
Everybody who keeps his eyes open knew toa 
moral certainty which way the elections would 
go in Rhode Island. There was no earthly 
reason why that State should not keep up its 
prestige and furnish a Republican plurality for 
local officials. Under similar circumstances it 
has always been Republican, and there was no 
reason to expect that it would inaugurate any 
change this year. The Democratic ticket was 
not equal to that of its opponents in personnel. 
Rhode Island did perfectly right in choosing 
the best men without respect to party for the 
administration of her internal affairs. There 
is good ground for hope, though, that in the 
approaching campaign she will cast her vote in 
favor of national economy and against the 
reckless expenditure which seems to be the 
Republican policy in these days. 

New York Sun (Dem.), April 8.—It ought 
to be the first lesson of wisdom, to be imparted 
to all but natural fools, that any reliance of a 
Democratic Presidential candidate upon Re- 
publican support in the year of a Presidential 
election must be illusory. 
a habit of voting independently, or of not 
voting at all, in off years; but they do not do 
this in Presidential years, as the Democrats 
have learned to their cost. Any expectation, 
therefore, of carrying any Northwestern or 
New England Republican State this year is 
mistaken. The second lesson taught by the 
result of the Rhode Island election on Wednes- 
day, is the absolute need of a Democratic 
Presidential candidate this year who can poll 
the full Democratic strength, and particularly 
the full strength in the big cities upon which, 
in the Eastern and Middle States, the party 
must rely for success. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), April 8.—The salient 
fact of the situation in Rhode Island is that the 
State is good fighting ground, and that it is 
just as possible there as in Massachusetts, with 
proper candidates and the issue of tariff reform 
and free raw materials kept to the front, to 
wrest it from the Republican Presidential 
column, A party that is compelled to fight its 


Republicans have | 


may be able to extract from its temporary eva- 
; sion of defeat by the very skin of its teeth. 


Boston Post (Dem.), April 8.—There was 
enough Republican boodle used in Rhode 
| Island to pay ten dollars apiece for every vote 
cast for the candidates of that party if it had 
| been necessary to pay in every case. Suppos- 
| ing that half the Republican votes were cast by 
| honest and conscientious men, this would raise 
| the average of available expenditure to twenty 
| dollars apiece for ‘‘ floaters.” It is not alleged 
that votes were bought in such wholesale 
fashion; but among the Republican managers 
through whose hands this enormous corruption 
fund passed are men who do not know how it 
feels to have scruples of conscience. 





Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), April 7.—Upon the 
vital question of the Presidential succession the 
Rhode Island result will not necessarily exer- 
cise a decided influence. It does not mean 
that Republican ascendency is sure to be main- 
tained in the Nation any more than the re- 
election of Speaker Reed, in September, 18go0, 
by a majority unparalleled in his district, 
meant that the House chosen in the following 
November would be in sympathy with his 
political views. It does signify that the con- 
test of 1892 is, on both sides, to be stirring and 
aggressive ; that the great parties are prepared 
to contest stubbornly every inch of debatable 
political territory, and that neither can hope to 
prevail by vainglorious boasting or infidelity 
to well-defined principles. 





| Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), April to. 
—The Providence Journal, the old Republican 
organ and yet the leading journal of the State, 
| was driven by the free silver craze that domi- 


nated the Democrats of Congress, and by the 
domination of Hill in New York, which cul- 
minated in the theftof the Legislature, to open 
| protest against Democratic leadership. It re- 
|fused to support the Democratic ticket in 
| Rhode Island, fearing that a Democratic vic- 
tory would strengthen the disreputable ele- 
ments which rule in New York, and the dan- 
gerous elements which seem to rule in Con- 
gress. If the Democrats would win the cam- 
| paign of 1892, it must now be obvious to all 
| that not only Hill as a candidate, but Hillism, 
| must be eliminated from Democratic National 
| politics. 
Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.), Afril 8.—A_ vic- 
| tory which is as bad as a defeat is all that the 
| Republicans can claim ina State which they 
| have contfolled in Presidential years ever since 
their party had an existence. They raked and 
| scraped the commonwealth from end to end 
| for votes, yet with the assistance of the Mug- 
| wumps whom they affect to despise all they 
| can do isto carry it by a plurality 66 per cent. 
| less than was given for Mr. Blaine in 1884. 
| After all their labor and outlay they leave it a 
| doubtful State for November. 


| 
| Charleston News and Courter (Dem.), April 
8.—Mr. Cleveland’s eloquent appeal to the 
| Rhode Island voters to stand fast by the policy 
of tariff reform was regarded by the Provi- 
dence Journal as ‘‘eminently sound and con- 
| vincing, quite worthy of his own high record, 
| both in and out of office, and therefore worthy 
of all praise and indorsement;” but without 
| force as addressed to the Rhode Island voters 
| in a purely local contest. The Journal added: 


| The people have no assurance as yet that the Demo- 
| cratic party is going to remain in 18902 what it was in 
| 1890 and 1888, or that it is going to represent the same 
principles and purposes, The Democrats in Congress 
have shown no capacity for framing a comprehensive 
and adequate tariff reform law on the lines of the gen- 
eral policy which they have professed to represent; 
and, furthermore, recent developments have disclosed 
| in the party’s ranks in large sections of the country a 
strong tendency to unsound currency theories which 
may yet lead toa platform ora candidate or both at 
| Chicago which it would be impossible for not only 
| Independents but for many Democrats in this State to 
| support. 








Our contemporary evidently struck the mar- 
| row of the matter in these forcible comments 
| upon the situation in Rhode Island. It is well 


hardest to hold a State which until quite lately | worth remembering in all the other States of 
was one of its impregnable citadels, need not | the Union where, for any reason, the Demo- 
be envied whatever little comfort and hope it! crats are disposed to ‘‘ wander after false and 
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unsteady lights in the wilderness of doubt and 
danger.” 


Nashville American (Dem.), April 8.— 
Rhode Island has always been intensely Re- 
publican in all of the conditions which have 
been regarded as necessary to the making of 
Republican sentiment. It is one great big 
manufacturing town. Throw a rock in any 
direction and it will fall upon some factory 
which is fostered and protected by Republican 
tariff legislation. It is a State which is domi- 
nated, directed, and owned by manufacturers. 
They own its enterprises, control its politics, 
and are the masters of its people. In spite, 
however, of such influences Rhode Island’s 
majority for the Republican party, under the 
tremendous logic of tariff reform, has been cut 
down to only a very few hundred votes. On 
the majority side are the wealthy, and on the 
minority are the laborers. On the side of the 
victors are the manufacturers who receive their 
munificent bounties from an indulgent Govern- 
ment, while on the losing side are the men 
who are forced to sleep under one blanket 
instead of two, wear fewer clothes, pay double 
prices for the utensils and the necessaries of 
life in order that the country can continue tc 
pay the bounties mentioned. 


Petersburg (Va.) Index-Appeal (Dem.), 
April 8.—There wasa pretty fair chance of 
Democratic victory in Rhode Island up to the 
time that Mr. Cleveland invaded the State and 
preached tariff reform of his distinctive school 
ina purely State election. Then the bottom 
fell out of the Democratic boom. Mr. Cleve- 
land must be a Jonah. By the way, if he can 
urge harmony onthe part of Rhode Island 
Democrats, why shouldn’t he address a few 
remarks to his bolting friends in New York, 
urging the beauty and desirability of party 
unity there?) The rule ought to work both 
ways. 

St. Louis Republic (Dem.), April 8.—It is 
still ‘* Cleveland or a Western man,” but as the 
returns come in from Rhode Island the 
Western Man’s stock goes up twenty-five points 
at a jump. 

ABLE AND INTERESTING EFFORTS 
NEW YORK ‘‘ WORLD.” 

Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), April 8.— 
The wonderful Wor/d newspaper began to ex- 
claim and advertise, to ejaculate and proclaim, 
about the surpassing splendor of Rhode Island 
several weeks ago. We were led to understand 
that the State was a specialty of the Wor/d, 
that, indeed, that paper was the Christopher 
Columbus of the community. We looked upon 
the campaign of the World with the deepest 
interest. It was opened with effusive enthusi- 
asm, and coniinued with vigor of vociferation. 
Congress was taken in hand, and the House 
was told, as a Democratic body, what to do 
and to don’t, especially what to don’t. It was 
necessary to lead off with a Democratic victory 
—‘‘Come on, boys!” Double-leaded articles 
were slathered into the pages of cur cotempo- 
rary. There was anextra Rhode Island edition, 
that teemed and bristled, and spluttered with 
significant sentiment and hilarious confidence. 
The whole State was littered with Worlds— 
‘*papered,” as they say of a theatre that is 
fixed fora showy house. We have an impression 
that special locomotives with globular brazen 
Worlds decorating them whisked up and down 
all the railroads; that brass bands smote the 
air far and near, all blowing the grandeur of 
the World and the glory of the coming victory, 
advancing by easy stages, as the sun is climb- 
ing at this propitious season into our sky, and 
casting the robes of the Queen of Spring upon 
the hills and trailing them along the valleys. 
It occurs to us that there were smoking steam- 
ers snorting over the sparkling and _ historic 
waters through which the silvery shad are 
swimming for the New England rivers. There 
was a triumphant roll of drums, the blast of 
horns, the screech of fifes, the flutter of ban- 
ners. Statesmen were snatched from the South 
and West. The silver idiots were first admon- 
ished, then kicked out of the way. What sense 
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was there in making a disturbance over a little 
thing like silver when the State of Rhode 
Island was a harvest field for the Democracy, 
and the Wor/d had descended upon it, and was 
reaping the grain while the straw was still 
green? Silver be blowed! What’s that to 
statesmanship? Now is the time for journal- 
ism! Come on, boys, and see us do up this 
job. 

Boston Transcript (Rep.), April 8.—Rhode 
Island may have resented the idea that the 
New York World or any other single news- 
paper from outside could control that State as 
its managers might desire. Indeed, such an 
effort hardly savors of home rule. Whether 
this had a decided effect we know not, but 
Rhode Islanders are proverbially notional. 
The ‘‘ hippodrome” business may have been 
carried too far for intelligent citizens. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), April 8.—The 
New York World of Wednesday stated that 
the result of the Rhode Island election would 
be anncunced that night from the dome of its 
building by burning red lights if the Demo- 
crats won and blue lights if the Republicans 
won. It added: ‘‘ Watch for the red light, 
and pray that it won’t be blue.” Again, on its 
editorial page, it requested Democrats to 
‘* pray that it won’t be blue.” The Democrats 
must have forgotten to pray. Perhaps Tam- 
many neglected the matter. 


THE FREE WOOL BILL. 


[Mr. Springer’s Bill to place wool on the free list was 
passed by the House of Representatives on April 7. 
The vote stood 194 yeas to 60 nays. The Farmers’ Al- 
liance members (with one exception) voted with the 
Democrats in the affirmative, but there was not a 
Republican vote in favor of the passage of the Bill. 
Only one Democrat sided with the Republicans.]} 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), April 9.—Under 
the old tariff law the average duty on raw 
wools was about 35 per cent.; under the 
McKinley Law it is some ro per cent. higher ; 
the bill which has just passed the House places 
all wool on the free list. Under the old law 
duties on manufactures of wool averaged 
about 66 per cent.; under the McKinley Law 
they average over go per cent.; under the 
House bill they would average less than 40 
per cent. The duties on raw wool do not 
give the American grower any better prices 
for his wool than he would get if wool were 
free. The figures obtained by Mr. Springer 
from Protectionist sources prove that conclu- 
sively. But the manufacturers must import 
wool to mix with American wool in order to 
produce the kinds of goods required. They 
have to pay the duties, which they 
Pass on, together with the duties on the 
manufactured goods, to the consumer. 
The consumer pays the whole tax on the raw 
wool and the goods, when he buys the latter. 
Of the whole amount paid by our people for 
woolen goods every year, probably $150,000,- 
ooo is tribute to the pet manufacturing indus- 
try. The House bill proposes to save consid- 
erably more than half this to the consumers, 
or say $80,000,000 a year. The amount paid 
to the Government on imported goods would 
be proportionately less also, but, since it would 
be necessary to raise about the same amount 
from other sources, we may leave this part of 
the saving to taxpayers out of the account. 
This statement of the effect of the House bill, 
in case it should become a law, is true in sub- 
stance if not entirely true inform. It will be 
asserted that the American people do not pay 
so large a sum forthe protection of the woolen 
industry; that neither the McKinley rates of 
over gI per cent. nor the former rates of some 
66 per cent. were added to the prices of the 
American products. And this is true in form, 
but untrue in substance. The people do not 
pay the enormous prices for clothiug that the 
duties are intended to extract from them. 
They cannot afford it. But they are supplied 
with inferior goods at monopoly prices. 
Instead of getting comfortable and durable 
all-wool goods, they pay the prices of 








such goods for shoddy and cotton mixtures 
made in imitation of genuine goods. If the 
money is not taken directly from their pockets 
in the increased price of the goods, it is taken 
indirectly from their backs in bogus woolen 
goods. They are cheated and defrauded as 
much as though every cent of the tariff taxes 
were added to the prices of the domestic 
goods, but they do not see it so plainly. They 
find the prices of the goods offered them but 
little higher than they were before the passage 
of the McKinley Act, and, without stopping to 
consider the quality of the goods, they con- 
clude that the McKinley Act is not so bad as it 
has been painted, and stick to the old party. 
Some of them do. But thousands are not de- 
ceived. These thousands will watch the course 
of the Republican Senate in dealing with this 
bill with much interest. If the Republican 
party which forces them to pay the prices of 
pure woolen goods for fraudulent mixtures of 
shoddy and cotton will not vote them any re- 
lief they will turn for relief to the party which 
has done all in its power to give them a 
measure of substantial tariff reform, worth to 
them not less than $80,000,000 a year. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), April 8. 
—The measure received only one negative 
vote from a Democrat, and only one Alliance 
member voted against it. ‘The two campaigns of 
education, in 1888 and 1890, have done their 
perfect work. All the heresies of Protection, 
the old contentions that waste make wealth, 
that taxation is a blessing, that the more you 
take from a man the more he has, have 
been abandoned, and from every section of the 
country, from the commercial cities, from the 
manufacturing towns, from the agricultural 
districts, Democrats unite in placing wool on 
the free list, because free wool means cheaper 
and better clothing and a wider market for 
American products. On this jssue there is no 
dissent within the party, no doubting, no hesi- 
tation. Yet there are those who would ignore 
this fact, and who would send the tariff ques- 
tion to the rear, and take up some other ques- 
tion to which we must devote four years of 
education before we can hope for agreement. 
The contrast between the vote on the Silver 
Bill and the Woolen Bill is full of instruction. 
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Brooklyn Times (Kep.), April 8.—The spirit | 
of the late John Randolph, of Roanoke, who | 


avowed his willingness to walk a considerable 
distance out of his way at any time to kicka 
sheep, evidently flourishes still in the Demo- 
cratic party. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
why the majority in the House of Representa- 
tives should have rallied in almost unbroken 
column yesterday to strike at that one of the 
duties contained in the tariff law for which the 
farmers over a wide section of the Union have 
most earnestly contended. ‘There is neither a 
popular demand nor a plausible excuse for put- 
ting wool on the free list. The woolen manu- 
facturers do not want it ; on the contrary their 
National Association only recently adopted 
resolutions declaring that the present tariff 
contained the most satisfactory adjustment of 
the duties on the so-called raw material and 
the perfected product ever suggested, and 
protested against any change. ‘The removal 
of the duties on wool would be of no earthly 
benefit to the consumers; it would obliterate a 
thriving industry and punish the farmers of 
Ohio for their refusal to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket. But the Democratic statesmen 
who have engineered the Free Wool Bill have 
not even the grace to follow the wise example 
of the Republicans who controlled the Fifty- 
first Congress. When sugar was placed upon 
the free list, thanks to the persistency of Mr. 
Blaine, the privilege of a free market thereby 
granted to the sugar-producing nations was 
conditioned upon the negotiation of reciprocal 
treaties conceding equivalent privileges to the 
United States in their markets. Thanks to this 
wise provision the United States has secured 
new outlets for its products in Cuba, the Brit- 
ish West Indies, Brazil, and other countries. 
Equal or even greater concessions could 
be obtained from the Argentine Republic, 
Venezuela, the Australian colonies, and 
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other States in exchange for the privi- 
lege of admitting their wool {ree of 
duty into the United States. Indeed, there 
are many good Republicans and sound Protec 
tionists who believe that this should be done 
and that the advantages that might be gained 
by anextension of American trade in the wool. 
producing countries would more than Pay for 
a reasonable bounty on American wool. © But 
the Democratic statesmen have not the ca. 
pacity to profit by Mr. Blaine’s teaching, and 
they want to destroy the American wool-rajs- 
ing industry without giving any return in the 
shape of advantage to American commerce, 
The Free Wool Bill has no chance of enact- 
ment. It simply serves to measure the lack of 
patriotism and statesmanship in the Democrat- 
ic party. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), April 9.—Although 
the Ohio sheep-raisers are getting 77 centsa 
pound for their scoured wool they complain of 
hard times. They say that they are getting so 
little for their fleeces that they are being ruined, 
and demand higher protection. Instead of 
Australian wool paying a duty of 100 per cent. 
they would like to have it made 200. But if 
after about thirty years of stiff protection the 
Ohioan has to get more than twice as much for 
his fleeces as the Australian in order to live at 
all, the question arises how long the _peo- 
ple are continue 


to paying 77 cents a 
pound for domestic wool when an equally 
good article can be furnished them by 


Australia for 334%. Must the people always 
pay double prices for their wool to keep 
a complaining and grumbling industry afloat ? 
If the Ohio ram-raisers once get the idea firmly 
established in the public mind that the grow- 
ing of wool in this country is onthe same foot- 
ing with the raising of sugar cane, and can 
only be maintained by perpetual bounties, it 
will not take the people long to reach the con- 
clusion that it should be deprived of Govern- 
ment aid. This paper does not admit the 
accuracy of the above figures, and does not be- 
lieve that the wool-growing industry is such a 
sickly plant. It is convinced that the woo! 
shepherds of Ohio who have managed to sur- 
vive the competition of the sheep-raisers «i the 
West are able to stand up against that of Aus- 
tralians and South Americans. It believes that 
their condition would be improved if this futile 
attempt to protect them were abandoned, and 
the manufacturer were allowed to supplement 
their fleeces with those grown in other coun- 
tries. 


Chicago dnter-Ocean (Rep.), April 8.—If any- 
thing was necessary to clinch Ohio and take it 
entirely out of the list of doubtful States, this 
action of the Democracy has done it. There 
are quite a number of counties in that State in 
which sheep-raising is the chief industry, and 
in the State, as a whole, wool is a leading 
staple of agriculture. There is no State in 
which this vote of yesterday will help the 
Democratic party, and several in which it will 
play a very important part. All the Pacific 
States have vast sheep ranches, and so have 
the Rocky Mountain States, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Montana. The three last-named States 
want free silver, irrepective of party, but they 
also want protection for wool, irrespective of 
party. Montana is the only one of the three 
with Democratic leanings, and now that the 
Democracy has taken this decided stand for 
removing the tariff on wool, Montana, as_ well 
as Colorado and Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California, may be counted in the column 
of safely Republican States. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Ind.-Xep.). 
April 8.—The exigencies of the situation are 
such that this measure can hardly hope for 
successful consideration in the upper branch of 
Congress at this time. Undoubtedly there 
are quite a number of Republican Senators 
more or less in sympathy with the supposed 
objects of this bill, but these men know that it 
would be fatal to the general policy of Protec- 
tion to permit such a measure as this to with- 
draw them from alliance with the party which 
has done so much for American industry. The 
whole thing is simply a shrewd scheme to 
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iivide and conquer. The country will so un- 
derstand it, notwithstanding the cunning work 
of the Democratic leaders. Free wool, on the 
lines proposed, would be an immense step 
towards Free Trade. ‘The inequalities and 
injustices of the present tariff law will all be 
remedied in due time, but experience has 
abundantly shown that this great work cannot 
be safely trusted to a party so utterly unsound 
on great economical questions as the present 
Democracy. 


New York Times (Ind.), April 8.—What- 
ever may be thought of the expediency of in- 
troducing an elaborate and complete revision 
of the tariff in the present Congress, this, at 
ieast, may be said of the Wool Bill of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, that it presented 
in a clear and concise fashion the principle on 
which any larger revision of the tariff must 
proceed and thus opened the way for an in- 
structive debate, and gave the country a sub- 
stantial evidence of what may be expected 
from the Democratic party. 


THE GEARY BILL. 

San Francisco Chronicle (leading Republican 
organ of the Pacific coast), April 5.—We do 
not imagine that President Harrison and the 
Cabinet will be very much frightened at any 
threats of retaliation, but the subject of 
Chinese exclusion is capable of being discussed 
without any question of retaliation being in- 
volved. The way to look at it is this: Why 
should the United States confer upon the 
Chinese any other or greater privileges than 
China has granted to the citizens of the 
United States resident in the empire of China ? 
The Burlingame treaty, to which such fre- 
quent reference is made, conferred on citizens 


of the United States residing in China 
the privileges, immunities, and exceptions 
enjoyed by the citizens of the most 


favored nation, but a very brief examina- 
tion will show that such privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions are confined to 
frequenting a few specified seaports, known as 
the treaty ports, and tothe right to introduce 
railroads, telegraphs, and other material inter- 
nal improvements when and only when the 
Emperor of China will give his consent there- 
to. If, then, the Chinese Minister objects to 
the Geary Bill, it might be well to suggest to 
him that the United States will be as liberal as 
China has been, but that we will stop where 
China did. Were it proposed to deport all the 
Chinese who do not reside in the American 
seaports there would still be a more vigorous 
protest from the Chinese Legation, and yet 
that would be the Chinese policy exactly. 
China will protest as a matter of form, but that 
isall. The Imperial Government has never 
favored the emigration of its subjects to the 
United States, and it would not be unwilling, 
could its dignity be conserved, to have us send 
back to China every long-tailed denizen of this 
country, 


Bradstreet’s (New York), April 9.—The 
measure which has passed the House is much 
more than a measure of restriction; it is, in 
fact, a measure of prohibition, except as far as 
the diplomatic and consular representatives of 
China are concerned. Moreover, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, one of the 
best informed members of the House in refer- 
ence to matters connected with our toreign 
relations, the measure is in direct violation of 
some of the provisions of our treaties with 
China. The enactment of the law would carry 
with it the abrogation of these provisions. 
This would be dealing with the provisions of 
treaties in an unnecessarily arbitrary manner, 
and would reflect little credit upon our Govern- 
ment, which would lose in dignity in the eyes 
of foreign nations. ‘These are considerations 
which are more likely to be taken into account 
by the Senate than by the House, and they 
are considerations which should appeal 
strongly to the President if he should have 
occasion to pass upon the bill. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), April 8.— 
{t is a great pity that the Chinese are nota 
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fighting people. If they had sent a fleet to 
bombard San Francisco, Tacoma, and Seattle 
when the mobs in those cities were murdering 
and robbing the Chinese residents (as we 
should have done ina parallel case), this Geary 
Bill would never have been heard of, and we 
should now be spared the humiliation and dis- 
grace which Mr. Hitt so indignantly pictured 
in his brief but telling speech in the House. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND HIS PARTY. 


The Massachusetts Democratic State Con- 
vention, at Boston, April 8, favored Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination by adopting the fol- 
lowing as part of its platform: 

The Democrats of Massachusetts desire again to 
place upon record their appreciation of and admira- 
tion for the last National Democratic Administration, 
By its wise statesmanship, fearless integrity, and devo- 
tion to duty it has justly earned the renewed confidence 
and respect of all our people. 

We believe that the National Convention to which 
we are to elect delegates should nominate a candidate 
whose views upon the great public questions are 
strictly in accordance with the party principles, and 
fully understood by the people. 

While adhering to our time-honored customs, we 
do not specifically pledge our delegation, we yet de- 
clare our conviction that the best interests of the party 
and of the country demand the nomination and elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland as President; and we are 
confident that under his leadership the principles of 
Democracy will again win a glorious victory. 

The Convention contained more than 1,7 
delegates, and the Hill element had its repre- 
sentatives. They hissed when ex-President 
Cleveland’s name was mentioned. Alderman 
Keenan, of Boston, offered a resolution prais- 
ing Senator Hill, and declaring that ‘‘in his de- 
votion and unyielding patriotism and loyalty 
to the cause of good government the people 
find inspiration for the future welfare and pros- 
perity of the country so dear to all true Amer- 
ican freemen.” 

The report of the Convention in the Boston 
Globe (Dem.) says : 

When Alderman Keenan reached that portion of the 
resolution speaking of Senator Hill’s loyalty to the 
cause of good government, there was long and loud 
laughter throughout the hall. 

The Boston /ost(Dem ) says that the Keenan 
resolution was greeted with ‘‘ cheers and deri- 
sive laughter.” 

The New York 7imes’s report says : 

When the closing words of the resolution were 
heard, a shout of derision went up, and the Conven- 
tion indulged in a prolonged and loud laugh. The idea 
of a Boston Alderman certifying to the devotion of 
D. B. Hill to the cause of good government was too 
much for the delegates, and they gave expression to 
their sense of the ludicrousness of the combination, 


The resolution was withdrawn. 


Boston Post (Dem.), April 9.—The voice of 
Massachusetts has weight in Congress, and the 
voice of the Democracy of Massachusetts will 
be listened to with respect in the National 
Convention of the party. The resolutions 
speak in trumpet tones. There is no waver- 
ing, no uncertainty, no paltering with the 
issues which the people have at heart. Mas- 
sachusetts will go to Chicago strong in her 
representatives, strong in her principles, and 
strong in her preference for Cleveland as the 
leader of the Democracy. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), April 9.—The Hill 
demonstration in the Democratic Convention 
yesterday was neither successful nor imposing, 
but it made the delegates smile. A little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the wisest 
Democrats. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), April 9.— There 
isn’t a well-informed man who does not know 
that, at heart, two at least of the four dele- 
gates-at-large who were chosen yesterday are 
no friends of Grover Cleveland. If it appears, 
on June 21, that Cleveland is demanded by the 
majority of the Democratic voters, and that he 
is the most available candidate, Messrs. Col- 
lins and Corcoran will support him. But it is 
an open secret that they have no enthusiasm 
for the ex-President, and that they would pre- 
fer to see some new man secure the nomina- 
tion. It is Messrs. Collins and Corcoran who 
really represent the Democratic masses in this 
State, and not Messrs. Russell and Houghton. 
There will be nothing of the ‘‘ Cleveland or 
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nobody” nonsense about the Massachusetts 
delegation. The failure of the Convention to 
indorse Cleveland’s nomination with any ap- 
proach to unanimity will disgust hundreds and 
thousands of wavering voters in this State. 
The acrimony and tumult which characterized 
the proceedings will also disgust them. The 
whole situation confirms the opinion which we 
expressed some weeks ago, that the ‘‘ tariff 
reform” movement had reached high water 
mark in this State, and that henceforth its tend- 
ency would be steadily downward. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), April 9.—The 
Convention declared its conviction that the 
best interests of the party and of the country 
demand the nomination and electior of Grover 
Cleveland as President. This resolution was 
driven through the platform and clinched on 
the other side by the offer of an amendment in 
general terms indorsing Senator Hill, which 
was received with such disfavor that it was not 
deemed prudent to push it to a vote. The 
Democrats of Massachusetts by their action 
yesterday clearly indicate the path of courage 
and consistency in pursuing which the party 
may win with honor or lose without dishonor. 
We do not think that defeat would be possible 
on the Massachusetts platform. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly (Rep.), 
April 14.—Ex-President Cleveland is strong 
with the masses because they believe in him. 
It makes no difference to them whether the as- 
sertion of his political assailants that he is 
playing the hypocrite is true or not. They 
believe him to be personally honest, thor- 
oughly outspoken, and his strength comes en- 
tirely from this popular conviction. His boom 
has been growing, and unless it meets with 
some unexpected set-back the country will 
probably see a candidate nominated at Chicago 
whose name has not been presented by the 
State from which he hails. 


New York Morning Advertiser (anti-Cleve- 
land), April 10.—Despite the mild set-back to 
Clevelandism in Rhode Island, the Democrats 
of Mugwumpian Massachusetts have named 
Grover as their favorite son. Their delegates 
to Chicago are practically instructed for him. 
From all sections of the country come reports 
of Cleveland delegations appointed and in- 
structed. The logic of the situation is that 
Cleveland will be nominated in Chicago. There 
is nobody left to the Democracy, so far as we 
can see. The party has been reduced to a 
condition ot orphanage, and Cleveland is the 
sole guardian. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), April 
g.—The St. Louis Aepudlic announces that if 
Cleveland is elected President ona free coinage 
platform he will sign a free silver bill. ‘‘ The 
Democratic party,” says our contemporary, 
‘« will determine the course of its candidate by 
instructing him. There will be a coinage in- 
struction in the Chicago platform, and we 
expect that it will be full, clear, and satisfac- 
tory to all bimetallists—to all who believe, as 
most Democrats do, in the double standard, 
based on the free use of gold and silver coin at 
a ratio so adjusted as to keep them in circula- 
tion at par with each other.” It is to be hoped 
our St. Louis contemporary will not be mis- 
taken in its expectation that there will be ‘‘a 
full, clear, and satisfactory ” silver plank in the 
Chicago platform, Such a declaration would 
simplify the National contest most materially. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), April 7.—East- 
ern politicians are concerned about Mr. Cleve- 
land’s status among the free coinage voters of 
the South and West. If that is the only trouble 
the prophets would as well make their auguries 
out for Cleveland. In the strongest free coin- 
age States Cleveland is most popular. In the 
strongest free coinage counties of those States 
Cleveland is more favored than anywhere else. 
Politicians may doubt, and analyze, and draw 
analogies, but the truth is that Cleveland is 
better liked by the Alliance in the West than 
any other Democrat. To _ the practical 
politician whose vision is equal to «a broad 
view of mankind, the fact should be enough. 
If some require reasons, the easy explana- 
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tion is that the American people—alike in 
all sections, notwithstanding their debates 
upon currency, tariffs, and other policies— 
have firmly decided that Cleveland is a man to 
be trusted in any possible emergency and 
against any possible pressure. There is no 
instance in the,history of the British races 
where a people have once adopted a man as 
the representative of the virtues which they 
most admire and have not stuck to him. 
Cleveland is off on silver. But he isso in- 
trenched in the confidence of the people that 
they would intrust to him the direction of 
finance rather than to a man of more facile 
promises whose intellectual and ethical integ- 
rity is not so absolutely demonstrated. Cleve- 
land will yet more support in the Alliance and 
free coinage States than any other Democrat. 
Every test shows it, and the 7imes pledges its 
reputation upon that opinion. 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), April 9.— 
There is a strong undercurrent in the Repub- 
lican party just now in favor of Robert T. 
Lincoln, It is not confined to any particular 
section, but it is to be found in both the East 
and the West. A great many far-seeing Re- 
publicans have no hesitancy in expressing their 
preference for an infusion of new life and vigor 
into the autumn canvass, and they have good 
reason for their opinion that this can be best 
secured by the nomination of the present Min- 
ister to England, at Minneapolis, in June. He 
is able; he is honest; he has never been asso- 
ciated with any party quarrels or dissensions; 
he has made an excellent record as Secretary 
of War; he has discharged his duties as Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James admirably; and 
he has for ten years been a Presidential possi- 
bility who would, in an instant, become a po- 
tential actuality. Many an ardent Republican 
is seriously asking, Shall we take Lincoln and 
victory, or Somebody Else and defeat ? 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), 
April 10.—The Republicans have it in their 
hand to nominate a man—Mr. Blaine being out 
of the running—who could defeat Cleveland 
with absolute ease. That man is Robert T. Lin- 
coln. His Western antecedents, his equipoise, 
his vigor, his good character, his historic name, 
would insure him popular support in every 
quarter of the Union. He could carry New 
York against Cleveland with a hurrah. Mr. 
Lincoln has no ‘‘ boomers” or shouters at 
work in his behalf. He has expressed no de- 
sire to be a candidate for the Presidency. But 
there he is, and the Republican party has its 
opportunity right in its view. It is amazing 
that it does not seize upon it. Perhaps there 
is a quiet Lincoln undercurrent in the great 
political sea, 


New York Herald.—The Herald’s ticket for 
the Republican side is Blaine and Reid, or Lin- 
coln and Reid. 


THE FARMERS AND THE PEOPLE’S 
PARTY. 


From a letter from Col. L. L. Polk, Presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Alliance, Na- 
tional Economist (Washington), April 9.—Can 
there be any question in the mind of any 
patriot as to what is the duty of agricultural 
States in this crisis? Is there a farmer in all 
the South, West, or Northwest who is not 
thoroughly satisfied as to what duty demands 
at hishands? If the two old parties have thus 
been torn asunder on this, one of our minor 
demands for financial reform [silver question], 
upon whom can we hope to depend for finan- 
cial relief? New York, New England, and ail 
those communities which have thus shown 
themselves to be under the domination of Wall 
street—Republicans and Democrats alike— 
have demonstrated beyond all question the 
determined purpose of the money power notto 
relax its iron grasp on honest industry. So, 
if the farmers and wealth producers of 
the land, if the agricultural States of the 
country ever get relief, ever secure justice, 
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they must lay aside all past differences, and 
looking only to the future clasp loyal hands 
and make common cause at the ballot-box. 
The agricultural States of the South, the West, 
and the Northwest must come together and 
stand together. I know there are men in the 
South—some through the force of association, 
some through patriotic motives, and some 
through a lust for spoils—who would still 
crouch at the feet of Wall street. With me 
this is the alternative presented: Should the 
South continue to lie supinely in the octupus 
arms of this great autocratic money-power, 
with its tentacles fastened in her very vitals, 
until it sucks the last drop of her life blood; or 
should she accept the outstretched, fraternal 
hand of the great Northwest, whose interests 
are her interests, and making common cause 
wrest the Government from the hands of plu- 
tocratic power and place it in the hands of the 
people? ‘To me, thisis the supreme question 
of the hour and dwarfs all questions of party 
expediency or policy into utter insignificance. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


DR. PARKHURST. 

New York Morning Advertiser, April 8.— 
At least five newspapers in this city yesterday 
printed copious extracts from the testimony 
taken before a magistrate in the case of a land- 
lord against the keeper of a notorious bagnio. 
The principal witnesses were the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst and two detectives who recently 
accompanied him on his visit to the dives and 
dens of the city. Their testimony was, in 
truth, a mere revelation of shady life in a bag- 
nio. The fact that these revelations were made 
in a Court did not authorize a newspaper to send 
them broadcast to pollute the homes of this 
city and corrupt the minds of youth. That is 
Journalism—the kind that stops at nothing if a 
few extra dollars are to be made. But what 
does Dr Parkhurst think of his performance 
now? Aided by the prurient press he has 
done more harm to the decent elements of 
society by his raid than can be possibly offset 
by any restrictive measures that may grow out 
of it. Well-meaning and well-intentioned man 
that he is, how he must feel when he realizes 
that he has been the means of placing before 
hundreds and thousands of boys and girls pic- 
tures of licentious infamy such as bring blushes 
to every honest parent, and for which there 
can be no warrant, even in the cause of refor- 
mation. 


New York Herald, April to.—lf Dr. Park- 
hurst had gone to that house with the purpose 
of converting its inmates, as the Salvation 
Army people do, if he had worn his clerical 
attire and preached a crusade against trans- 
gressions of that kind, it would have been very 
different. We could have understood sucha 
course on his part, and his people and the 
people of this city would have stood by and 
applanded. But the disguise, the beer, the 
revelry, the shameless spectacle—isn’t that 
more than we expect of our clergymen? Aren't 
there other ways of doing good, and if there 
are ought not this one to be abandoned? To 
sum it all up, would it not be safe for Dr. 
-arkhurst on reviewing this subject to declare 
with Paul, ‘‘ The good that I would, I do not: 
but the evil which I would not, that Ido”? 


Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D.,in the New 
York Evening Post, April 11.—Dr. Parkhurst 
needs no vindication from me, or from any 
other man. ‘The intelligence of this city has, 
years ago, approved him, and will approve. 
One of the best properties of our people is, as 
Matthew Arnold defined it, ‘‘the power of 
seeing straight.” No people are so ready as 
we are charitably to divide a man’s wheat from 
his chaff. They take the wheat, and let the 
chaff go. They see the intended good, recog- 
nize what is noble in motive and effort and aim, 
and for the sake of these pardon readily what 
is faulty in execution. Dr. Parkhurst’s life is 
evident to all men; it is expressed in his work. 
No mud-slinging can do him much harm. 
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has deliberately, at the call of duty, left an 
easy path, and taken a hard one. It is chil. 
ish to suppose that any reason but one could 
have moved him to do so. That one is the 
determination to bring light to bear on the 
corrupting things of darkness. He is vowed 
to God to do what in him lies to remove the 
evil and bring in the good. He is doing his 
best. It is those who have stood all the day 
idle, and those only, who attack and slander 
such. He is doing as well as he can what 
others have left undone, because they had not 
the courage or zeal to attempt to clean our 
dangerous and disgusting moral sewers. All 
true men without prejudice must honor such a 
man, although his methods may not have been 
the wisest. 


NO ALLIANCE WITH VICE. 

Christian Union (New York), Aprilg.—The 
demand jin this city for an enforcement of the 
laws agaiast houses of vice is met by a counter 
demand for their regulation. In Paris, we are 
told, they are regulated, disease is prevented, 
and—vice is safe. As though the object of the 
law was to make vice safe! Vice, it is said, 
“‘has come to stay.” Yes! So has the devil 
come to stay. But so, also, have virtue, pur- 
ity, honor, come to stay. And these two are 
deadly enemies, with their hands on each 
other’s throats. He who proposes to patch up 
an alliance between them is an enemy to so- 
ciety. They are to fight the battle out, till one 
or the other lies dead at his enemy’s 
feet. Vice may conquer virtue to-day or to- 
morrow; but virtue will make no compromise 
with vice. It may suffer defeat, but not dis- 
honor. We want no legislation framed to take 
away the penalty against vice which God has 
decreed against it. Lawshould never make 
sin easier and safer, though it may not always 
succeed in making it more difficult and danger- 
ous. There are men in this community who 
have enlisted in the campaign against social 
corruption till the war is over; they will never 
send out a white flag, or offer any other terms 
to the enemy than unconditional surrender. 
Vice is bad enough in New York, but it is worse 
in Paris. 


ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS. 

London Engineering, April 1.—By far the 
most important publication of the Labor 
Bureau of the Board of Trade is the report on 
trade unions issued to members last month. 
The report was long overdue. As no report 
was issued in 1890 the present volume con- 
tains the statistics for the two years 1889 and 
1890. Taking the 208 societies in England 
and Wales, in which the total number of mem- 
bers both in 1889 and 1890 are given, we find 
that the aggregate in 1889 was 646,840, and in 
1890 it was 796,473. But 235 societies re- 
turned a membership of 679,283 in 1889, and 
259 societies in 1890 a membership of 871,232. 
The total income of 233 societies, in 1889, was 
£954,939 I9s.; of 259 societies, in 18go, 
41,160,141 10s. 8¢. The total of 206 societies, 
which sent in particulars in both years, was, in 
1889, £931,145 13s. 6d.; in 1890, £1,131,436 
os. 6d. The total expenditure of 234 societies, 
in 1839, was £706,233 6s. 3¢.; of 260 societies 
in 1890, £861,752 18s. 6¢. In 207 societies, 
making returns in both years, the total, in 
| 1889, was £683,424 135. 3d., and, in 18go, 
| £842,391 13s. The increase of funds in the 
| year was, therefore, £158,967. This vast in- 
come and expenditure for only some 206 or 
| 207 societies show that the estimated aggre- 
| gate income of the trade unions of the United 
| Kingdom, supposed to number nearly 2,000 
societies; would exceed the estimate often 
| made of over two, or two and a quarter, mil- 
lions sterling. If 259 societies have anincome 
| of over £1,160,441, it is but reasonable to sup- 
| pose that the remainder, even if only 1,000 in 
number, would make up £839,559 in the aggre- 
gate, in the course of a year. 





PoLicE MATRONs.—It is not necessary, in 
order to show the need of police matrons, to 
He! assume harshness or indelicacy on the part of 
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the police. It is an impropriety fer se that 
women and girls who are arrested and locked 
up, often intoxicated and helpless, and in every 
state of health, should have only men to take 
care of them. The women themselves may in 
many cases be too degraded to realize or care 
about the impropriety ; but the public can 
realize it, and ought to care about it. The 
common sense and decency of the question are 
so plain that when attention is called to the 
subject, the better part of the community 
always sides with the ladies in their demand 
for a matron, and finally carries the day, after 
a more or less obstinate resistance by the 
police. A principal difficulty always alleged is 
the want of funds to pay the matrons’ salaries. 
But where is all the money contributed by 
women taxpayers? An East Nashville lady 
says in a private letter : ‘* More than half the 
property on the block in which I live is owned 
by women, but it has never entered the heads 
of one of these objectors that any of the tax- 
money should go to a woman for the protec- 
tion of women.”— Woman's Journal (Boston), 
April 7. 


RELIGIOUS. 


LIBERALISM. 


Lutheran World (Cincinnati), April 7.—An- 
tagonism between the evangelical orthodox 
Church and liberalism, or what is sometimes 
called Christian radicalism, does not pertain 
primarily to the confessions of the Church, 
but to the word of God. ‘The antagonism in 
question relates specifically and emphatically 
to how the sacred Scriptures must be under- 
stood, or as to what in truth they say. The 
evangelical Church is clear, definite, and open 
in the statement of how she understands the 
word of God. Liberalism is foggy, indefinite, 
and uncertain in its theories, It first announces 
that it doesn’t believe the teachings of the 
evangelical Church, and exhausts the vocabu- 
lary of denunciatory epithets to make creeds 
odious. Then it turns around and talks adout 
the word God, but when done has said 
nothing and done nothing but pour forth 
a stream of words. The self-conceit and 
boastful pride of liberalism are both peculiar 
and astonishing. We have only one word to 
say to this iconoclastic genius of our time, 
What believest thou? Put it down in clear-cut 
language; no vagaries now of an overheated 
fancy. Clear discrimination, solid statement, 
unmistakable utterance—this is what the evan- 
gelical Church asks of them. What is thy 
conception of God and the mode of his being, 
of sin, the person of Christ, and the atonement 
—fundamental doctrines of the Word? Put it 
down that all men may know the truth as it is. 
Thou, according to thy boastful professions, 
hast it. By all means do so, for the sake of 
perishing humanity, and especially that the 
portion of it which lives in the evangelical, 
orthodox Church of Jesus Christ under gross 
error and delusion, may come to a knowledge 
of the truth as thou knowest it, and be wise as 
thou art wise. 


INFANT BAPTISM. 

Canadian Baptist (Toronto), April 7.—Most 
intelligent and thoughtful Baptists, if asked to 
name the one reason for being which above all 
others warrants their existence as a distinct 
denomination, would, we think, unhesitatingly 
answer that it is the doctrine of Believer’s Bap- 
lism, or a regenerated church membership. 
The practice of infant baptism is, they verily 
believe, not only utterly without warrant in 
New Testament teaching and apostolic prac- 
tice, but is most pernicious in its effects, tend- 
ing constantly to lower the spiritual life of the 
churches, and obliterate the lines of demarca- 
tion which should separate them from the world. 
The prevalence and persistence of the practice 
of infant baptism in the evangelical churches— 
we say it in all brotherly kindness and good 
feeling—is to us one of the greatest wonders 
in the history of Christianity. We can readily 
understand how those who do not accept the 





New Testament as the infallible and only rule 
of faith and practice, who claim the right to 
add to or modify the teachings and practice of 
Christ and his apostles, in accordance with 
ancient traditions or their own notions of mod- 
ern expediency, might plausibly defend this or 
any other departure from primitive teachings. 
But, in view not only of the plain facts of 
Scripture, and the irresistible deductions of 
logic, but of the abundant and unequivocal ad- 
missions of the most learned and candid of 
Pedo-baptist scholars, it is indeed passing 
Strange that so many of our brethren of other 
denominations can still claim Scripture author- 
ity for the baptism of infants. 


A WORD FOR THE MORMONS, 

San Francisco Argonaut, April 4.—The 
Mormons being a small body numerically, 
every small-fry editor and demagogic politician 
has felt free to throw his stone at them; they 
have been villified for a social peculiarity which 
practically prevails all over the world; and 
when an impartial traveler like President 
Eliot speaks of them without cursing them, he 
is called to account as a traitor to Christian 
civilization. It will be a good time to curse 
the Mormons when some of our new Western 
States have brought irrigation and high agri- 
culture to the perfection which they have at- 
tained in Utah. In the meantime it may, 
perhaps, be becoming in descendants of the 
witch-burners, and Western advocates of lynch 
law, to rave less frothily over the delu- 
sions of the followers of Brigham Young. The 
doctrines of the Latter Day Saints are not 
so shocking as those of the Anabaptists 
were; there has never been a holy inquisition 
in the temple of Mormon; and, on the whole, 
there is nothing in the Book of Mormon so 
revolting as the teachings of which Pascal con- 
victed the Jesuits. This is a world in which 
error springs up like a weed. The way to deal 
with it is not to make laws against it, and to 
put men in jail for adhering to the dictates of 
their conscience, but to wait patiently until the 
light of reason penetrates the dark places and 
dissipates the fogs of delusion. We may safely 
leave tothe buxom girls of Utah the task of 
convincing the growing generation of Mormons 
that every woman is entitled to a whole man. 
It may not be just to hold the descendants of the 
Puritans responsible for misdeeds which were 
largely the fault of the ignorance of the age in 
which they lived. But with such a blot on their 
escutcheon they ought to be a little careful how 
they draw public attention to the faults of 
others. They cannot afford to be merciless. 
The sermons of some of the Mormon Bishops 
are very sad indeed. It is disheartening to 
observe such monstrous aberration of intellect 
in men who seem to be educated. But, after 
all, as between John Taylor and Cotton 
Mather, the former is oftener in harmony with 
principle and charity; and certainly no Mor- 
mon elder ever demanded that all the patron- 
age of the Territory should be placed in his 
hands, as the first D.D. of Harvard did with 
regard to the crown offices in Massachusetts. 
But the most revolting feature of the crusade 
against the Mormons is itssham and its hypoc- 
risy. The United States, at its wit’s end to 
repress polygamy, finally passed a bill which 
was generallyknownas the ‘‘illegal cohabitation 
act.” This, as its name shows, was designed to 
prohibit the illicit relations of the sexes, under 
pain of felony. Every honest man knows that 
such a law could not prevail in the States of 
the Union without a perfect cyclone of scandal. 
But it was attempted in the Mormon Territory. 
Retaliation is human. The first thing the 
Mormons did was to retaliate. The result 
was that half of the marshals, deputy marshals, 
and other Federal officials were hauled up be- 
fore the Federal Judges for violating this 
Federal law. The next result was comic. The 
law, being territorial, prevailed in all Federal 
territory, but not in the States. A father who 
lived in Washington, D. C., had a naval 
officer jailed for seducing his daughter. The 
penitentiary stared Lothario in the face. It is 


| needless to state thatthe matter was arranged. 
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A law which would do excellently well for 
Utah would not do at all for the District of 
Columbia. It might not do for New York, 
Chicago, Boston, or Baltimore. It might 
even cause trouble in San Francisco. 





MARRIAGES OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS.—If 
it is injudicious and irreligious to marry out of 
one’s faith, and if the rabbi has no right to 
cooperate, it is as injudicious and as irreligious 
to encourage such unions by hurried conver- 
sions. It were time that the industry of turn- 
ing poor Christians into questionable Jewesses 
were killed. We, for our part, protest against 
taking the roundabout road, even by a confer- 
ence decision in harmony with our convictions, 
that the so-called Abrahamitic rite is not essen- 
tial to Judaism, when the direct path is declared 
to be un-Jewish. Of course, with the aboli- 
tion of Milath-Gerim, the troublesome question 
of mixed marriages would be removed. But it 
is our conviction, and we repeat it, that mar- 
riages of this kind will remain mixed affairs, if 
mixed they are, after as well as before such 
conversion. We doubt whether our dear 
friends who are so emphatic in denouncing 
mixed marriages will be able to rival some of 
our patent medicine vendors in producing 
truthful pictorial representations of the effect 
of their nostrum, one illustrating the sorry 
plight of the sufferer before the remedy was 
applied, and the other his blessed condition 
after the panacea had been put to use. For us 
religion does not stand on a level with Casto- 
ria, Sarsaparilla, or Radway’s Ready Relief. 
We will have none of the ‘‘ before and after.” 
—Reform Advocate ( Jewish paper, Chicago), 
April 9. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE JEWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


American Israelite (Cincinnati), April 7.— 
The official Census of 1890 has taken consider- 
able pains to ascertain the strength, wealth, and 
work of the religious denominations. The Is- 
raelites also, as far as their religious work is 
concerned, were given aspace in the official 
statistics, divided into orthodox and reform 
congregations. It seems that the data are 
reliable, although quite a number of Israelites 
opposed the idea of obtaining a special place 
in the official Census. The sum total of their 
data is given thus : 

Orthodox synagogues, 122; hired 
seats in both, 71,684. 

Reform temples, 179; hired localities, 38; seats in 
both, 95,907. 

Organizations, orthodox, 316 ; contributing members, 
57,597- . 

Organizations, reform, 217; contributing members, 
72,892. 

Value of property, orthodox, 
$6,952,225. 


localities, 193; 


$2,892,050; reform, 
The orthodox count more congregations than 
the reformers, because as a rule they are small 
in numbers, as is evident from the sum total of 
the contributing members and the seating ca- 
pacity in the houses of worship. In all other 
respects the reformers are far ahead of the 
orthodox, in property about three to one, in 
membership about seventy-two to fifty-seven, 
and temple accommodations about ninety-five 
to seventy-one ; although at last one-half of 
the orthodox membership consists of recent 
immigrants. The apprehensions of some, 
that by the influx of the foreign element Re- 
form Judaism will be outnumbered, prove to 
be unfounded, and will always remain so. 
There is no danger that any of the reformers 
will join the ranks of the orthodox, while it is 
a daily occurrence that orthodox immigrants 
join the ranks of the reformers, especially 
young people. That orthodoxy which is now 
the criterion of those congregations, has ab- 
solutely no future in this country under the do- 
minion of political ,civil,and religious liberty and 
the progressive current of enlightenment and 
popular information. The Hebrew popula- 
tion in this country appears to be one per cent. 
and a small fraction of the grand total of the 
sixty-four millions. We generally count five 
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persons to one family. The members of con- 
gregations amount to 120,489, most all heads 
of families; multiplied by five we get 602,445 
persons. There are, however, especially in 
New York, Philadelphia, and other large cities, 
a considerable number of Israelites not affili- 
ited with any congregation. Furthermore, 
there are many living all over the country in 
small groups who have no congregations in 
their respective localities. The number of 
those outsiders can only be roughly guessed. 
Personal observation in a number of States 
(we also know this from our subscription 
list) impresses us almost to a_ cer- 
tainty that all outsiders amount to 
no more than 16 per cent. of the entire He- 
brew population; consequently we may set 
down the Hebrew population of this country 
to amount to 700,000 persons, with 140,090 
voters. As regards the property of the con- 
gregations, it must be remembered that the 
Census took no notice in this connection of the 
hospitals, homes, orphan asylums, schools, 
benevolent societies, and lodges, with their 
sinking funds, all of which actually belong to 
the Hebrew congregations. Add this to $9,- 
844,275 of the Census, and it will swell the sum 
to nearly thirteen millions of property and 
funds held by the Hebrew congregations of 
this country. 





A PROPOSED TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY FOR AUSTRALIA. 


New Zealand Herald (Auckland), Feb. 25.— 
We see that the South Australian Government 
are negotiating for the construction of a trans- 
continental railway, and, according to an Adel- 
aide telegram of the 18th inst., they are now 
considering certain proposals onthe subject. 
We do not yet know the particulars, but, if sat- 
isfactory arrangements for carrying it out can 
be arrived at, the sooner the better, for such a 
work ought to have great results. The project 
has often been talked of, and the advance of 
the colonies has rendered its execution the 
more necessary. Of course the South Austral- 
ian Government is specially concerned, as the 
area of their colony has been extended across 
the continent from shore to shore [southern to 
northern shore], thereby making its original 
name, South Australia, a misnomer ; and they 
need to connect the northern outlying tracts 
with the older and more settled portions, and 
with the capital, Adelaide. But the colonies 
that flank the line projected—namely, New 
South Wales and Queensland on the eastern 
side, and at the opposite one, West Australia— 
must be likewise deeply interested in such a 
work, for although the railroad would run all 
the way through territory belonging to South 
Australia, yet we see that it is proposed to 
form from it branch lines into New South 
Wales and Queensland. The great service 
which a transcontinental railway can now ren- 
der to Australia will be found in the facilities 
for properly exploring the interior, which is in 
the best parts an arid waste much of the year, 
and until refreshed by the winter rains, and is 
in other parts an utter desert. As we learn 
from Mr. Hayter’s Year-book, the area of 
the Australian continent is, as divided between 
five colonies (Victoria having 87,884 square 
miles): New South Wales, 310,700; Queens- 
land, 668,497; South Australia, 903,690; West 
Australia, 975,920—total Australia, 2,946,691 
square miles. This area, it will be seen, is not 
greatly less than that of all Europe, which 
measures 3,756,002 square miles. But Aus- 
tralia has still under 3,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and all those colonies except Victoria possess 
enormous tracts ot land which are still partly 
or quite unknown. And as such tracts, or 
most of them, are in the one mass, occupying 
much of the center of the continent, and only 
subdivided on the map, and as even some of 
those most worthless on the surface have dis- 
closed mineral treasures, we can understand 
how potently it is the conjoint interest of those 
colonies to construct across Australia a great 
bisecting railway. The lingering mysteries of 
the continent would quickly disappear before 
the advance of the iron road. Exploring and 
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prospecting parties, dispatched from starting 
points and depots, shifted wherever required 
along the line, would not be long in bringing to 
view the hidden resources of the arid wilder- 
ness, With the discovery of valuable mineral 
deposits, and with the sinking of artesian wells 
or damming of streams that only run in winter, 
colonization, wherever it would be at all possi- 
ble to scatter it, would then arise. Ina word, 
it is by the carrying out of this projected trans- 
continental railroad, and branch lines from it, 
that the forbidding wastes which occupy so 
vast a share of the surface of that cortinent 
can ever be really examined, or turned to any 
account in our time. 
THE REFUSAL TO ADMIT A LOWELL 
MEMORIAL TO WESTMINSTER. 
George W. Smalley in the New York Trib- 
une, April 10.—Dean Bradley’s refusal to find 
room for a memorial to Lowell in Westminster 
Abbey is an act of which no explanation is yet 
forthcoming. Want of space is no explana- 
tion, any more than when the bust of Matthew 
Arnold was hid away in an obscure corner 
where not one visitor in a thousand will ever 
see it. Lowell, of course, hasno claim. No 
American has a claim, nor any Englishman 
either. It rests with the Dean of Westminster, 
for the time being, to grant or refuse admission 
to the Abbey. There is no appeal from his 
discretion, or indiscretion, except to public 
opinion, or to Parliament, where public opin- 
ion is sometimes crystallized into a concrete 
reform. It was Parliament which intervened 
to save the Abbey from the intrusion of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, whom Dean Stanley was re- 
solved to admit. The present is no cause for 
invoking that supreme court of appeal. Nor 
do I know that Lowell’s American friends need 
care much about the matter. It is Lowell’s 
English friends who made the request to the 
Dean,which he somewhat churlishly,they think, 
has rejected. Lowell, says one of them, is not 
thought good enough for the Abbey. Perhaps 
not. He was merely the foremost American 
man of letters of his time, long resident in 
England and beloved here; a representative 
who did invaluable service to his own country 
and to this; admittedly the first—it is the Eng- 
lish who admit it—scholar of English litera- 
ture. What has he to do with Westminster 
Abbey? That mausoleum of nonentities is 
dignified, no doubt, by the tombs and memo- 
rials of some great men, but the majority are 
no company for Lowell. To say that Lowell 
shall not find a place there is to say that no 
American shall in the future, and that the few 
now there had better come away; Longfellow 
first of all, who will hardly care to remain, now 
that his friend is excluded. If any Dean of 
Westminster of the future regrets the exclu- 
sion, he may chisel into some vacant stone the 
line in which the French Academy does pen- 
ance for the absence of Moliére: ‘‘ Nothing 
was wanting to his glory. He is wanting to 
ours.” 





ENGLISH MINING STATISTICS. 


London Bullionist, April 2.—The total quan- 
tity of all minerals raised last year in the 
United Kingdom was 197,693,592 tons, against 
194,605,887 tons in 1890, which shows an in- 
crease for 18g1 of 3,087,705 tons, or I.59 per 
cent. This total was obtained as follows: 
Coal, 185,479,126 tons, against 181,614,288 
tons in 1890; ironstone, 7,229,150 tons, against 
8,117,476 tons; fire-clay, 2,394,065 tons, against 
2,405,727 tons; oil-shale, 2,352,471 tons, 
against 2,212,250 tons; other minerals, 238,780 
tons, against 256,146 tons. The principal in- 
crease was in the output of coal, namely 
3,864,838 tons, while the chief decrease 
was in ironstone, viz., 888,326 tons. The 
total number of persons employed in and about 
all the mines of the United Kingdom in 1891, 
and inclusive of those employed on private 
branch railways and tramways, and in washing 
and coking coal on premises adjacent to and 
belonging to the mines, waS 707,411 against 
674,434 in 18go, an increase for last year of 
32,977 persons. Exclusive of those employed 
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in the latter capacity, the number of persons 
engaged was 687,878, of whom 5,819 were 
females, the aggregate increase being 32,<8y, 
The total number of fatal accidents was “961 
(against 899 in 1890), and the total number of 
deaths caused thereby was 1,030 (against 1,206), 
being an increase of 62 in the number of fatal 
accidents, but a decrease of 176 in the number 
of lives lost. There was thus one fatal accj- 
dent for every 716 employed, against 729 in 
1890, and one death for every 668 persons em- 
ployed, which compares very favorably with 
the ratio of one in 543 of the preceding year, 
It may be mentioned that in the ten years from 
1874 to 1883 the ratio of fatal accidents was 
one in 594, and of deaths one in 495 persons 
employed. Comparing the number of fatal 
accidents and deaths in coal mines with the 
tonnage of coal raised, it is seen that there 
was last year one fatal accident to every 
217,007 tons of coal brought to the surface, 
and one death to every 201,934 tons, which is 
less favorable as regards fatal accidents, but 
more favorable as regards deaths, than in 18go, 
when the ratio was one for every 226,023 tons, 
and one for every 167,763 tons respectively. 





THE SIZE OF TEXAS. 

Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), April 8. 
—In any way you look at it, Texas is a very 
great and very remarkable State. Everybody 
has heard of its size, of the fact that it contains 

74,000 square miles, or 175,000,000 acres, and 
everybody has seen the comparison of its area 
with that of a number of European countries 
which has often gone the rounds of the press. 
These figures and these comparisons do not 
convey an adequate idea of its vastness. Let 
us take a few others that will help to show how 
big Texas is. Entering the State at Orange 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, in a through 
car bound from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
you can travel a thousand miles on the same 
road in a line as straight as the usual ‘air 
line road” before you cross the borders 
at El Paso. And when you have reached 
El Paso you are 500 miles nearer to 
California) than you are to Orange. 
If you take the map of the United States and 
draw an easterly line from the southern end of 
Texas, it will pass through the lowest point of 
the coast of Florida, while a line from the 
northern limit of the State almost touches Nor- 
folk. ‘The western line of Texes is about forty 
or fifty miles farther west than Denver, while a 
line from the eastern border would pass be- 
tween Jefferson and St. Louis, Mo. Another 
illustration will probably show the area of the 
State better even than any of the foregoing 
facts. Take a correct map of the country— 
not a railroad map—and cut out the State of 
Texas; stick a pin through the centre of it and 
let this central point rest on Nashville. The 
northern limit of Texas will then cover Chi- 
cago, the southern wi!l reach the Gulf at Mo- 
bile, the eastern will strike Raleigh, N. C., 
and the western side will reach Little Rock, 
Ark. All that mighty empire in area covered 
by the map of Texas will give some concep- 
tion of the immensity of this State. 





CuiLi’s NirrRATE REVENUES.—Since 1879 
the Chilian Government has collected in duties 
on nitrate and iodine close upon $150,000,000. 
The figures for 1890 and 1891 are not yet avail- 
able, but for the previous ten years they are 
supplied as under by the Chilian Zimes : 


$1,336,881 
5.820,633 
8,317,712 
10, 176.336 
10,855,330 
10,510,182 
10,500,419 





The Chilian Times complains that the admin- 
istrators of the national finances of the Repub- 
lic, during the eleven years preceding the civil 
war, did not, out of this immense revenue, 
manage to redeem the paper money issued 
during the war with Peru.—South American 
Journal (London), April 2. 
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Wednesday, April 6. 

The Senate passes the Indian Appropriation Bill; Mr. Wolcott speaks or 
the silver question...... In the House, the Committee of the Whole reports : 
Free Woo! Bill...... Republicans elect State ofticers and Legislature in Rhode 
Island...... Republicans succeed in most of the municipal elections throu xh. 
out the West...... Ex-Governor Thayer's application to reopen the "a 
ship contest in Nebraska is denied by the State Supreme Court....., In New 
York City, Senator John Sherman reads a memorial paper on his brother 
General W. T. Sherman at the Loyal Legion dinner. 

Anarchists blow up the police station at Angers, France...... It is stated 
that the Newfoundland bait prohibition against Canada will continue until 
the British Government accepts the Bond-Blaine Convention......A triba 
war is said to be imminent in Samoa...... Che Czar, in granting an audience 
to United States Minister Smith, who is about to depart for home, thanks the 
American people for their gifts to the famine sufferers. 

Thursday, April 7. 

The Senate considers the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill...... 
The House passes the Free Wool Bill, and takes up the Cotton Bagging Bill, 
a0c0ns The President goes snipe-shooting in Virginia......The New York Leg- 
islature passes the Constitutional Convention Bill...... The Maynard investi- 
gation abruptly ends...... In New York City, the Chamber of Commerce 
elects the Hon. Whitelaw Reid to honorary membership, and votes to give 
him a public dinner...... Commencement exercises of the Homeopathic Medi- 
ical College take place. 

In Melbourne, the Coroner’s jury finds Deeming guilty of the murder of his 
wife...... Several Anarchists are arrested in Berlin......2 An explosion occurs 
at Roubaix, France. 

Friday, April 8. 


In the Senate, an amendment appropriating $100,000 for the G. A. R, 
Encampment in Washington, is incorporated in the District Appropriation 
Picane -In the House, the Bill placing cotton ties, cotton bagging, and 
bagging machinery on the free list is reported by the Committee of the Whole, 
......-Governor Flower vetoes the Cohoes Inspectors’ Bill; it is stated that, in 
consequence of the veto, the Albany Democratic Assemblymen will hereafter 
vote with the Republicans......The Bill chartering the General Electric 
Company passes the Assembly...... The Massachusetts Democratic Conven- 
tion adopts a resolution favoring Clevelane for President..... In New York 
City, thesale of the Robertson collection of paintings brings $270, 380......The 
Bill to change the number of election inspectors is denounced. 

The Sultan modities his tirman of investiture of the Khedive of Egypt, in 
accordance with the views of Lord Salisbury....../ A high Polish ecclesiastic 
is murdered at Koscieleg, a village in Posen, by four Anarchists, who are 
pursued and shot, two by their own hands. 

Saturday, April 9. 

The House passes the Free Bagging Bill; the River and Harbor Bill and 
the Tin-Plate Bill are reported...... The President returns from his shooting 
eer The Government report on winter wheat puts its present condition 
at 81.2...... W. T. Baker is re€tected president of the World's Fair Directory, 
his salary reduced one-half; Solicitor-General Buttertield retires, his office 
abolished....... It is stated that the steamer Conemaugh will carry another 
cargo of provisions to Russia...... In New York City, the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid is welcomed by the Ohio Society, in a dinner at Delmonico’s; speeches 
by Messrs. Depew, Foster, Elkins, McClure, Reid, and others. 

Oxford wins the University boat race on the Thames...... The political sit- 
uation in Rio Janeiro is said to be critical; many army officers have been 
arrested...... Louis Anastay, ex-Sub-lieutenant, who murdered Baroness 
Dellard is guillotined in Paris...... In Yokohoma, Lieutenant Hetherington, 
who shot his wife’s paramour, is acquitted of the charge of murder. 

Sunday, April 10. 

The fraternal insurance societies give reasons for opposing the legalizing of 
assessment and endowment companies in the State of New York...... It is 
stated that tive hundred cowboys have set out to exterminate the rustlers of 
Wyoming and Montana...... It is proposed to develop more summer resorts 
on the coast and in the pines of New Jersey...... Senator Aldrich claims that 
the result in Rhode Island shows that the intelligent voters of the country 
will sustain the Republican tariff this fall...... Ex-Senator Ingalls discusses 
the Presidential situation..... -It is announced that, owing to a decision of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, vessels of Sweden and Norway will hereafter 
pay tonnage dues at the 3.15 cent rate, instead of the 6.30 cent rate as hereto- 
tore, thus closing a controversy of eight years’ standing. 

Elections for delegates to choose a President are held in the Argentine 
Republic, and the state of seige afterwards reimposed...... It is announced 
that a committee of prominent men will be appointed to represent Spain at 
the Chicago World’s Fair...... Tokio, Japan, has a disastrous fire. 

Monday, April it. ' 

In the Senate, Mr. Gallinger advocates his Bill for a sanitarium for pulmon- 
ary patients...... In the House, District Bills are acted upon...... It is 
reported that many negroes were drowned and great damage done to prop- 
erty by the recent floods in the South...... 4 An instructor in the Boston Farm 
School and eight boys are drowned in Boston Harbor......Crowds of people 
gather to enter the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian in Indian lands Territory. 
....Ex-Judge John K. Porter dies at Waterford, N.Y.....Thke trial of the libel 
suit of Governor Pattison brought against the Harrisburg J/orning Call on 
account of the * Turn-en-the-Light ’’ article published during the campaign 
of 1890, is postponed to May s...... In New York City, new committees are 
appointed to aid the Grant Monument Fund...... The New York Presbytery 
choose anti-Briggs delegates to the Presbyterian General Assembly...... 
Large transfers of Hudson stock are made to Messrs. Vanderbilt, Depew, and 


the 


Twombly. 
In the British House of Commons, Mr. Goschen presents the Budget, it 
shows a surp!us of $1,067,000...... J. W. Lowther, Parliamentary Secretary of 


the Foreign Office, declares that England is not scheming for a coaling station 
at San Quentin, Lower California......Queen Victoria sends a second letter 
to Mrs. Carson, of Newburg, N. Y., asking her acceptance of a full length 
portrait of herself, in acknowledgement of Frank B. Carpenter's international 
arbitration picture, presented by Mrs. Carson...... Incendiary tires occur fre- 
quently in Vienna..... . News is received that a seditious movement had been 
promptly suppressed in Rio Janeiro. 
Tuesday, April 12. 

In the Senate, the proposed constitutional amendment for the election of 
Senators by popular vote is discussed...... The House discusses the Naval 
Appropriation Bill ....The New York Senate passes the Insurance Code. 
paeenil The Republican Senators of the joint Judiciary Committee address a 
letter to Senators Roesch and Cantor, reminding them of their promise to 
permit the minority to subpoena witnesses in the Maynard investigation...... 
It is discovered that the Superintendent of Police of Pittsburgh, who died three 
months ago, was poisoned...... Citizens of flooded districts in Northern Mis- 
sissippi petition the Government for aid...... In Cohoes, the police take pos- 
session of the ballot-boxes at the charter election...... Colonel Peter F. Wan- 
ser, Republican, is elected Mayor of Jersey City...... In New York City, 
William Murray is succeeded by Inspector Byrnes as Superintendent of 
Police. 

It is stated that the Ministerial candidate in the Argentine had no opposition 
at the election on Sunday......The Venezuelan rebels are said to be prepar- 
ing for a decisive battle......It is announced that Prince George of Wales 
will visit the World’s Fair. 
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